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AA sketch of the life and character of the late Rev. ENOS HITCH- 
COCK, D. D. Pastor of the first Congregational Church in 
Providence. 


THE life of a christian minister, spent in labour, for the eter- 
nal welfare of his fellow-beings, must always be an object of the 
greatest veneration and love toevery christiancommunity. The 
life of such a man, a christian people will always wish to become 
acquainted with ; for such « life will not only strengthen the af- 
fection of the good and virtuous, to the great Redeemer of man- 
kind, and their resolution to adhere to the precepts of his gospel ; 
but it will have some tendency to promote a reformation among 
the sinful and unbelieving. 

A true christian will never rest satisfied with his own belief in 
the truth of the gospel; neither will he be satisfied with well 
wishing its dissemination: he will himself labour in the vine- 
yard; he will “plough in hope,” although the harvest of his la- 
bours may be cut short; he will use always his best exertions to 
make the ignorant and prejudiced mind accessible to divine trath, 
both by precept and example. 

The minister of the gospel of Christ, who sincerely labours in | 
his calling, is also an object of the greatest respect. Whatever 
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we may think of that statesman, who, by the labours of his clos- 
et is able to set a continent in arms, or of that philosophy which 
throws open the mysteries of the natural world; or of those 
splendid achievements which adorn a warrior’s name ; how tri- 
fling and insignificant, how like the “ stuff dreams are made of,” 
do they all appear, in comparison with the soldier of Christ, 
who conquers the world; who having “ buckled on the armour 
of God,” follows the “great Captain of our salvation” to the con- 
quest of the “world, the flesh, and the Devil.” There is, in fact, 
something so soul captivating in the christian warfare, that we 
must indeed be “ trumpet-tongued” before we can speak its 
praise. There is also such a dignity of character in the chris- 
tian soldier, as well as meekness and gentleness, that if respect 
did not always accompany sincere affection, we could hardly de- 
termine whether we respected or loved him most. 

‘These few desultory remarks were suggested by reflecting on 
the ministry of the late Rev. Doctor Hircucock, a short ac- 
count of whose Wfe we now present to our readers. We howev- 
er do not affirm, that Doctor Hrrcucocx ought to be ranked 
among the greatest divines: he was probably not so great as he 
was good. His doctrines however were truly evangelical. He 
believed that Jesus Christ was the way, and the only way to 
eternal salvation. His sermons were usually calculated to per- 
suade and convince, rather than terrify or command. He 
preached the unbounded mercy and goodness of God oftener per- 
haps, than the terrour of divine wrath and justice; although he 
always made the sinner acquainted with his real situation ; what 
he had to do and believe, before he could expect that goodness 
and mercy. That God would administer justice, he sincerely 
believed—but he believed he would administer it in tender mer- 
cy. He always looked up to God as a merciful father, who 
could not take pleasure in the death of the wicked: still he be- 
lieved that justice must be done, and that the vicarious sufferings 
of our Saviour satisfied that justice; not however uneversally, 
but with respect to those who were willing to take his “ yoke 
upon them.” 
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His sermons also usually contained sound moral precepts.— 
He was convinced that sound morality was essentially requisite 
in every well regulated community; that in fact the civil order 
of things depended, in great measure, upon it. And although 
it was not in itself sufficient to “ see God,” it greatly aided and 
prepared the way for the dissemination of gospel truth. “He was 
convinced, in fact, that it not only strengthened the social com- 
pact, and rendered mankind more willing to obey the new com- 
mandment of our Saviour, to “love one another,” but that it also 
prepared the mind for the reception of evangelical knowledge, 
and the heart, with the assistance of “ preventing grace,” for 
that new birth, which our Saviour said to a ruler of the Jews, 
was necessary, to “see the kingdom of God.” Perhaps he more 
forcibly felt the necessity of morality from the circumstance of 
his having been a chaplain in the American army; where from 
the nature of his situation, he must have witnessed depravity of 
the most odious character: where in fact morality was the only 
thing he could hope to inculcate with any degree of success.— 
The din of war, the loud yelling cries of blood and battle, are too 
incompatible with the mild and gentle accents of the gospel; how- 
ever painful the thought they cannot be heard: the dulcet notes 
of the “new song” are too often overpowered. If a chaplain 
can enforce, even with the assistance of a strict military disci- 
pline, an observance of moral rectitude, in such a place, it is all 
' he can reasonably expect. 

This circumstance might have been the cause, why he so for- 
cibly inculeated morality—why he so usually blended the mor. 
alist with the divine. But whether we consider him the one or 
the other, we find sufficient to admire. He was as faithful a ser- 
vant ef Christ, as he was a sound moral teacher. He was born 
at Springfield, in the State of Massachusetts, of respectable pa- 
rents, in the year 1744. We have no record of his early life ; it 
is probable, however, that nothing remarkable occurred ; his 
genius was not of that east, which would be likely to burst forth 
in extraordinary youthful blazes. It was left to the maturity of 
age to stamp his character with usefulness. His early education 
however was not neglected; he was fitted and entered college, 
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and received the honours of Harvard University, in the year 
1767. Soon after he graduated, he devoted himself to the study 
of divinity; this however was no new study, although his views. 
were now directed thereto, with more particular reference to en- 
tering on the gospel munistry;.in which, his course afterwards 


was continually progressing and luminous, and in the course of 
two or three years, became a preacher of the gospel. “ His 
performances, while a candidate, met with general acceptance, 
and in 1771 he was ordained a colleague with the. venerable- 
and excellent Mr. Chipman, Pastor of the second church in 
Beverly, whose age and infirmities incapacitated him from pub- 
lick services. While his life continued, the two Pastors lived 
together in great mutual affection and harmony. Dr. Hircu- 
cock exerted himself for the spiritual and temporal interests of 
his people, enjoyed their affectionate esteem, and acquired the 
approbation and friendship of neighbouring societies and min- 
isters.” ; 

It was during his ministry in Beverly, that he married Miss 
Acusan Jourpan, of Portland, in the District of Maine, a lady 
of unaffected piety, whose mind was accomplished, and whose 
heart was affectionately disposed. With sucha wife he lived in 
the full enjoyment of connubial happiness. Mrs. Hitehcock was 
a member of the church under his pastoral care—and she lived 
in holy communion with her spiritual master, which she evinced 
by the purity of her life, and a steady adherence to the outward 
institutions of the visible ehureh on earth. She died on the 
fifth day of May, A. D. 1801, lamented by all who had enjoy- 
ed the happiness of her acquaintance. 

Early in our national revolution, Dr. Hircncock became a 
chaplain in the army. He was induced to this, from a sense of 
duty he believed he owed his country. He probably revolved 
the whole contest between the mother country and her colonies 
in his own mind, before he engaged. He probably viewed it, as 
it really was, a contest for dominion on the one side, and self de- 
jence on the other. He considered the pretensions of Great- 
Britain unwarrantable; totally inconsistent with our established 
rights; and that, had we submitted, instead of being British sub- 
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jects, we should have been British slaves—slaves to a British 
ministerial faction, who made encroachments on our rights, not 
so much from the hope of gain, or of adding strength to the 
British empire, as from the pride of dominion. Had the faction 
permitted us to have been British subjects in reality—to have 
enjoyed all the privileges of British subjects, the probability is 
we should have owed them allegiance much longer: but being the 
sons of Sydney, Russell and Hampden, we could not, we would not 
be slaves. As our warm and powerful advocate, the Hon. Ed- 
mund Burk observed, “we were a high minded people, who 
snuff at the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.”— 
Such was our character, and such was the character of the fac- 
tion which wished to triumph over us; and being viewed as 
such, Dr. Hircucock felt himself impelled by a principle of du- 
ty to uphold his native country, in the struggle. Whatever, as 
a christian, he might have thought of war in general, a war of 
self-defence was a righteous war; a war warranted by the first 
Jaw of nature. 

While he was chaplain in the army, “ his social qualities and 
engaging deportment made him highly acceptable; while his 
nice regard to decorum and dignity of character commanded res- 
pect and added weight to his efforts on the side of order and vir- 
tue, of patriotick bravery, zeal and perseverance.” But if any 
proof was wanting of the estimation in which he was held in the 
army, the marked attentions, which the father of our country 
shewed him might be adduced. With Washington he was not 
only personally acquainted, but on intimate terms of friendship. 
That great and illustrious chief, at the mention of whose name 
every eye sparkles with rapture, respected and loved him; of- 
ten invited him to his quarters, when leisure from the “tented 
field” allowed him to listen to the accents of friendship and reli- 
gion—and when that immortal hero slept with his fathers, the 
impression which that event made upon his mind was deep in- 
deed: but being accustomed to practice as well as to teach the 
precepts of his divine master, he was enabled to say—“ father; 
not mine, but thy mill be done.” | : 
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His funeral discourse on the death of his friend, abundantly 
shews in what light he viewed him, and what were his feelings 
—notwithstanding he was compelled to exclaim in the language 
of his text on that oceasion*—* The beauty of Israel is slain upon 
thy high places. How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of 
war perished’—and mourn, “incessantly mourn,” as Israel did, 
the death of Moses ; notwithstanding, in this instance, he felt 
the peculiar effect of the awful sentence ef “dust to dust,” still 
he was enabled to say, “the Lord gave, .the Lord taketh away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” But besides a duty of resig- 
nation, his discourse, on that event, finely illustrates the publick 
and private character of Washington. It is also replete with in- 
struction, both on moral and political subjects. It shows the ne- 
eessity of civil institutions ; the necessity of restraints from civil 
law, as well as the duty of civil obedience ; all which are forci- 
bly inculcated ; while a vein of unaffected piety runs throughout 
the whole. 

While he was chaplain, his duty compelled him to relinquish 
the pastoral charge of his people-at Beverly. Accordingly he 
was amicably dismissed from that people in the year 1780.— 
Soon after that event, he occasionally preached in Providence, 
when he had leisure from the duty of the camp. The first con- 
cregational church and society, in this place, were so much 
charmed with his preaching, so much delighted with his doc- 
trines, and his character as a servant of Christ, that they earnest- 
ly gave him a call to become their Pastor. His feelings told 
him he was sincerely called, and we hope and trust, called of 


* Yes, the princely soul of our beloved Washington has taken its flight! 
he is no longer disturbed by the concussions of our jarring elements. The 
Heavens opened wide their huge portals to receive his pure and ennobled 
spirit; angels hail him welcome to his native seat; the immense temple of 
God becomes the place of his residence forever. He has ceased from his la- 
hours, but his virtues will long live. The inscription on the lofty marble 
will for a long time inform the inquisitive traveller—Heve lies the venerable 
chief—* first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
‘The monumental inscription sha} mouldering time efface ; but his heroick and 
benevolent deeds are recorded on the tablet of the heart—while man lives, 
ihey will live—so long as virtue has a name, they will be admired; yea, 
his justly acquired fame shall survive the wreck of nature, and wreaths of 
glory crown his head when time shall be no more. 


(Dr. Hitchcock's funeral discourse on the death of Washington.) 
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God, “as was Aaron,” to the high and responsible office of 
priesthood. With humility he obeyed the call, accepted the of- 
fice of Pastor, and was installed minister of that society on the 
first day of October, A. D. 1783. In this office, beloved by his 
flock, he continued for nearly twenty years, till the 26th day of 
February, A. D. 1803, when he departed this life, regretted by 
all, in the 59th year of his age, and expiring said “I sleep in Jesus.” 

As we before observed, we do not rank him with those who 
possess the greatest talents; but we may with those who possess 
the most useful. While in the performance of his ministerial 
duties in this town, he not only promoted with all his power the 
best interests of the religion he professed, but he never let pass 
an opportunity of rendering unto society any other essential ben- 
efit. The education of youth, in a particular manner, occupied 
his attention. Impressed with the necessity of early and good 
education, he was always foremost in the establishment of insti- 
tutions for that purpose. He was the first “who led the way” to 
the establishment of free schools in this State, and to procure an 
act to be passed the Legislature for that purpose. The wisdom 
of design, and the benevolent execution of this plan, will always 
be remembered with gratitude and love. ‘Thousands of poor 
and orphan children, who otherwise would have been left to the 
uncertainty of chance, or to the frigid support of extorted alms, 
even for those first rudiments, which are necessary, in the un- 
shapen beginning, in the Aurora of the mind, must now always 
remember his spirited and noble exertions for its* establishment, 
with the most thankful hearts. 

* Our readers will pardon us if we embrace this opportunity to render to 
the town of Providence a tribute which is justly their due. Notwithstand- 
ing the act of the Legislature, entitled ‘* An act to esiablish freee schools,” 
the only publick act we believe ever passed in this State for the encourage- 
ment of education, was repealed, still the town of Providence, in their cor- 
porate capacity, governed by a policy which does honour to the hearts and to 
the wisdom of its citizens, would not relinquish the motives and the provi- 
sions of the act. And they still continue to pay, out of their own treasury, 
about four thousand dollars annually, for the support of free schools. Such 
conduct as this we deem worthy of the highest praise, as it is of the greatest 
reward: and we have no doubt the town of Providence will reap a just 
compensation, in the superiour value and worth of its citizens, which such 
policy cannot fail to promote. Such conduct as this we deem worthy of 


imitation, and we hope the virtuous and patriotick throughout our Jitile 
State will follow the example. 
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How must, also, many a useful citizen feel, when he discovei's 
that to the exertions of this philanthropist, he owes all his im- 
portance, all his reputation in society, and al! his ability to be 
useful to his fellow-beings. Surely his soul will cling to his 
memory, as humble repentance does to the remembrance of forgiv- 
ing mercy.—His remembrance “ being written within the book 
and volume of the brain,” he will not, he cannot forget him. 

But the exertions Doctor Hrvcucock made to establish free 
schools, and to promote the education of youth, constitute by no 
means the most valuable part of his character. Notwithstand- 
ing he was a friend to youth, he was a greater friend to manhood 
and old age. In the language of Dr. Tappan, who preached his 
funeral discourse, “ he laboured with great zeal to promote broth- 
erly union among christians, and ministers of different denomi- 
nations. For this purpose he introduced and eagerly cherished 
stated friendly meetings—one embracing the several clergymen 
of this town—another, the pastors and other leading members of 
the various christian communions. ‘The result of these and sim- 
ilar measures, was the growth of mutual esteem, and confidence 
of religious candour and fellowship, with all their lovely and hap- 
py effects. He was also distinguished by habitual and active be- 
nevolence. ‘This he exemplified in his warm and steady friend- 
ship, in his generous and cheerful hospitality; in his kind and 
soothing offices to the sick and afflicted; in his tender and liber- 
al donations to the needy; in large contributions to publick and pi- 
ous uses. 'The same spirit remarkably adorned and endeared his 
domestick conduct. His affectionate and unceasing attention to 
his amiable consort, amid her long continued bodily infirmities ; 
his paternal goodness, living and dying, to his adopted child; 
the benevolent patronage which he afforded to other connexions ; 
his humane and condescending behaviour to his servants, espe- 
cially to a faithful. African, whom his kindness redeemed from 
bondage and exceedingly attached to bis person and service— 
these facts are striking monuments of his excellent disposition.” 

‘“‘ His discourses from the desk,” says the same pious divine, 
“were chiefly occupied in explaining and urging evangelical 
faith and repentance, goodness and charity, and the whole train 
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of christian virtues, as recommended by the example of our di- 
vine Master, and enforced by the gracious and sublime discove- 
ries of his gospel. The style of his compositions was perspicu- 
ous, neat and correct.” “The closing scene of his life gave an 
impressive display of the force and excellence of his christian 
principles. It exhibited that patient resignation to the will of 
God; that triumph over pain and death; that comiforting anti- 
cipation of future glory which the spirit and hope of the gospel 
are fitted to inspire.” But his exertions to promote the interests 
of religion may be considered the most valuable. He not only 
exerted himself in the pulpit, in private meetings and families, to 
promote the gospel, but he gave more than six thousand dollars 
to the first congregational church in Providence, for the support 
of a christian ministry. Sucha noble enthusiasm in the cause 
of religion and virtue, must always be remembered with gratitude 
and joy, and we hope will have tendency to induce others to de 
likewise. : 

Very soon after his settlement in Providence, he was elected 
into the fellowship of Rhode-Island College, (now Brown Uni- 
versity) and in that important office rendered very essential ser- 
vices to that seminary of learning. He very often suggested to 
the professors and tutors, useful plans for government and in- 
struction: in fact, very few were so adequate in devising ways 
and means “to teach the young idea how to shoot,” or to direct 
the mind into the most useful channel. 

His conversation in private circles was always pleasant, but 
never light. He had a great idea of dignity of character on all 
occasions ; of course he never allowed his manners or conversa- 
tion to be tinctured with any thing that was light or trivial.— 
Perhaps his invariable dignified deportment was considered by 
some as originating in pride, but those who best knew him, were 
convinced it arose from a desire of being exemplary in all his 
conduct. The influence of example he thought to be great, and 
80 far as his example might go, he was determined it should be 
good. 

He was a member of the society of Cincinnalt ; and very few, 
with more warmth, “ espoused the fraternal, humane and publick 
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views of their institution.” In fact, in whatever light we view 
him, we find much to admire, and little or nothing to condemn. 
We therefore hold him up to our readers, and to the world at 
large, as a man, though not great, yet wseful—as a man whose 
conduct through life was governed by honest and upright princi- 
ples. He published several small but useful treatises on differ- 
ent subjects; and one treatise in particular, entitled, “ An an- 
swer to the question, why do you observe the rite commonly called 
the Lord’s Supper ?” certainly possesses considerable merit. He 
forcibly sets forth the reasons for celebrating that christian ordi- 
nance—elucidates the nature of the institution, and its use and 
design, while he portrays the temper and character the com- 
municant ought to possess, to render his attendance upon it, a 
“service acceptable to Ged,” or profitable to himself. He also 
explains the subject in such a manner as to remove the doubts 
and scruples which arise in many minds, “from St. Paul’s stric- 
tures on the licentious conduct of the Corinthians.” This re- 
proof of St. Paul has undoubtedly detered many well meaning 
persons from coming to the table, for fear they should eat and 
drink unworthily, and thereby be “ guilty of the body and blood 
of Christ ;” but from his explanation, “there is nothing in the 
nature of this institution to excite fearful apprehensions, nor any 
thing in the words, the time, or circumstances of its original 
appointment, that can deter any person of sober life and con- 
versation from it.” This treatise is written in very plain and 
simple style, adapted to the capacity of any reader. The sub- 
ject is well digested, and arranged with method: and although 
the arguments may not be thought conclusive by some, they 
must, nevertheless have great weight with all: in fact, they are 
generally supported by texts from scripture. It is a subject, 
however, about which a great deal has been said and written: 
we therefore forbear to make any comment; we only wish to 
state what were his impressions. We are sensible it has been a 
subject about which different sects in religion have entertained 
widely different opinions, about which there has been much dis- 
putation. According to our regulations therefore, we must hold 
ourselves aloof from espousing any particular sect, or advancing 
any doctrine which may be considered polemical. 
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He also published “a serious address to communicants, with 
some short meditations, devotional exercises of heart, and forms of 
prayer, suitable for the communion season.” ‘This short treatise 
also possesses merit.—It shews his own temper of mind, and the 
disposition of his heart, towards that God on whom he humbly 
relied, in all situations in life, as well as the necessary temper of 
all, in the communion season. But perhaps his own words 
would best show what that temper.was, and what the disposition 
of his heart. ‘“ While I adore,” says he, “the goodness of God, 
as, displayed in man’s redemption, let. me. consider my own 
meanness and unworthiness ; and while I receive the symbols of 
a crucified Saviour, let me consider how, often I have crucified 
the son of God afresh, and put him to open shame. Often has 
he been wounded in the house of his friends. Should God be 
strict to mark iniquity, I cannot answer. His mercy is the 
ground of my hope—Christ hath begotten. us. to a lively hope. 
He is the author both of life and hope to.the penitent believer. 
The brightness and strength of this hope is observed by the im- 
perfection of my faith and obedience. Under a sense of my 
transgression let me now bow before the Lord, and: with an hum- 
ble, penitent soul, seek his face and favour, that the elements 
now before me, may be made effectual to. the end of their ap- 
pointment.” In fact, the whole of this address is very well writ- 
ten; and when read in a proper frame. of mind, cannot fail of 
having very beneficial effects, H cannot fail “to wake the 
soul” and “mend the heart,” while. it will enlarge our know- 
ledge of the meaning of that sacred: ordinance, the Lord’s Supper. 

We now will close this. article with one or two remarks.— 
Although we do not wish to impress our readers with an idea 
that Dr. Hircucock had no faults or. weaknesses of character ; 
on the. contrary, we are willing to allow, that like other men, he 
had frailties—no.one is. perfect—but from the best information, 
derived from those who knew him. perfectly, we are warranted 
in saying he had no particular weakness, unless the desire he had 
to be considered an author, might be one. He published some 
books which did not meet with much success in this country, 
although they were handsomely spoken of by European. review- 
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ers: but we will not praise or condemn them; we merely state. 
the fact as it is, as we are bound to do, in giving a faithful out- 
line of his character. We shali only remark, that if he had 
faults, they are lost in the blaze of his excellencies—they are 
mere trifling spots, which cannot, which ought not a moment te 
obscure the brightness of hia reputation, , 
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Remarks on the Wandercr, or Female Difficulties —By Madame 
D’Arbxay, (late Miss Burney,) author of Evelina, Cecelia and 
Camilla. 


ALTHOUGH we do not intend to fill our pages with re- 
marks or criticisms, on the herde of Novels, as they are let loose 
on the publick; we cannot however pass over the one before us, 
without making some observations. Madame D’Arblay’s reputa- 
tion is so well established, that a work under her name, ought, 
and always will claim the publick attention, alike fearless of at- 
tack and heedless of applause. For originality and support of 
character, she has seldom been surpassed: her Evelina and Ca- 
snilla will ever remain lasting monuments of her ability, 

In the work before us, alihough we are by no means willing to 
allow she has “hit the eagle,” notwithstanding she has been, ac- 
cording to her own account, ten years in “taking aim ;” still we 
do not wish to say, that she has only “winged a sparrow.” We 
think it a work of considerable merit, more useful perhaps than 
interesting to the minds and feelings of the generality of her 
readers. . 

Here, should we be met with the question, how can this or 
any Novel be useful? Without entering into their defence gene 
erally, we will simply reply—we do not think a Novel that 
“contemptible species of composition,” as has been asserted hy 
some: we do not think a good novel ought “to be branded as a 
mere vehicle for frivolous and seductive amusement ;” on the 
contrary, when a novel is, as it dught to be, as Madame D’Arblay 
observes, “a picture of supposed, but probable human existence ; i 
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holds in its hands our affections, while it points out the path of hon- 
our.” And we think we may add, it may not more be a medi- 
um for inculcating high toned notions of honour, than for teach- 
ing morality, and even religion. For the truth of this remark 
we need only mention Self-Control, or Calibs, as works which 
most impressively inculcate the purest moral as well as religious 
principles—as works which would do honour to the head and 
heart of any sqund moralist or divine. In fine, although we are 
sensible of the evil tendency of many of the works of the imagi- 
nation, in the shape of Novels, Plays, and Romances; although 
we are sensible that viewed collectively, they might justly be 
condemned, as containing “ much stuff,’ poisonous to the mor- 
als, as well as subversive of good government of youth, still we 
must beg leave to maintain, that if they are executed by genius, 
upon proper plans, and with good motives, they cannot fail, not 
only of being interesting, but highly useful—they cannot fail of 
making deep and proper impressions, which perhaps will have 
their influence through life. : 

According to Madame D’Arblay, a Novel like an epick poem, 
should have a “ grandeur, yet singleness of plan ; a never broken, 
yet obvious adhesion to tts execution; a delineation and support of 
character ; an invention of incident; a contrast of situation; a 
grace of diction, and beauty of imagery, joined to a judicious choice 
of combinations, and a living interest im every partial detail.” 

Without admitting the justice of this ue in every particular, 
we will nevertheless adopt it for this. @z.and chiefly because 
it is her rule: whether right or wrong, antry should induce 
us to judge her works by her rule. , 

First, then, with regard to “the grandeur and singientee of 
plan.” Here, in the onset, we confess we are unable to find ei- 
ther,.in the work before us. Is there any grandeur of design in 
getting a female afloat, on the tempestuous sea of life, without 
energy of character, without any protection but innocency, and 
without any means of support but charity? However we might 
admire the madness or presumption of a man, in undertaking to 
navigate the Atlantic, in a skiff, we could not conclude there 
was any grandeur or sublimity of character about such an adven- 
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turer. If Madame D’ Arblay, in her singleness of plan, meant onby: 
to represent the difficulties which females are exposed to, when 
thrown upon the world, as the Wanderer was, we could find no 
objection. In this point of view there is nothing unnatural in 
the character, there is nothing unnatural in the difficulties she 
encounters. But if she tells us there is any grandeur of design: 
in such a character, we must beg leave to differ. Grandeur of 
character we believe consists in that stability which equally de- 
fies difficulty and danger, which stands like Ailas, unmoved, 

** While storms and tempests thunder on its brow, 

“ And oceans brake their billows at its feet ; 

“ Towering midst all the shocks. and injuries of fortune?*® 
'T’he character of Cato was grand: there is grandeur in the dé- 
sign of such a character—there is an energy and consistency 
about it, which we may look for in vain in the female skiff, which 
Madame D’Arblay has set afloat, in the character of the Wanderer. 
Thus far then we think Madame D’ Arblay has not acted according 
to her own rule—she has not touched the canvass with that gran- 
deur of design which she herself considers necessary. We next 
will consider her “ delineation and support of character ;” and 
here we find much to admire. We think we may say with 
truth, that there is very seldom to be found in the works of any 
novelist or dramatist, such an agreeable variety of character, and 
yet such an individual up he characters, many of them, ave 

and suppo' wted with uncommon consistency.— 

Sir Giles Arbe will We? it Gi les Arbe, whether in his own kitch- 
enor in a lady’s drawing-room : and the Sprites and Sylpes, which 
“ tnitch and twang” Sir Jaspar’s noddle, at his first introduction. 
continue to make the old beaw very agreeable, till the final ter- 
mination of all difficulties. We think however there is too 
much of the Irctons and Maples. If four-fifths of their conversa- 
tion was omitted, the work would have been a more finished pro- 
duction. The low bred irony of Mrs. Brétem, the termagancy of 
Mrs. Maple, or the haughty, overbearing disposition of Mrs. 
Howell, add but very little interest, while their never ending 
conversations, greatly fatigue the reader, to no purpose. Such 
characters, we are willing to allow, ought to be consistently sup- 
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ported, and they ought to be introduced often enough to shew 
what they are; but they ought not to take the lead. If the av- 
thor had-given us more of elegant conversation, her book would 
have been far more interesting. Her elegant conversations are 
very well supported, not only in manner, but in matter. Har- 
leigh is not only elegant in his manners, but always talks as a 
gentleman and scholar. In no instance, as we recollect, does he 
lose sight of that dignity of character which always characteriz- 
es a man of good heart, sound principles, anda liberal education. 
If Madame D. had given us more of his and lady Aurora Gran- 
ville’s elegance, and less of the vulgarity of the Bydels, we should 
have been far better pleased: we think it would be read with 
more pleasure and usefulness. But the character of Elinor Jod- 
drel, we think pre-eminent in point of the support it receives.— 
However we may despise the component parts of such a charac- 
ter; however we may despise fhe doctrines of the French revolu- 
tion, (and we do assure ourselves they are hated by none more,) 
the effect of which, this character is designed to portray, 
we cannot but admire its execution. The French revolution, 
says Mr. Burke, was “not so much a revolution of government as 
of principle.” The overthrow of the established usages, customs 
and opinions, “ which had reposed upon the lap of centuries,” 
was more the object of the revolution, than merely the destruc- 
tion of government. French philosophy was bent upon revolu- 
tionizing the mind. Elinor, whe had resided in France, had im- 
bibed French principles—she had embraced the new doctrines to 
their full extent ; but more, if possible, with respect to religion 
than any thing else. It was in religion, to use her own words, 
** the sublimity of the grand revolutionary shake” was most felt. 
She discarded all the doctrines of the christian religion—main- 
tained “ that faith was a mere monkish subtlety’—that “ body 
and soul came together with existence, and together would be 
nullified by death.” In this character she is, as she ought to be, 
uniform ; but uniformly inconsistent in conduct, conversation and 
argument. According to her notions, also, of the equality of fe- 
male character, she had as good a right to make love to Har- 
lagh, a3 Hapeigh had to her. Although her conduct shews she 
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could not bear refusal with half the fortitude as poor males de, 
when in that forlorn situations We think, when females take 
upon themse'ves to do the courting, they ought to suppose, that 
the object of their affections is to be wooed with the same chival- 
ry and gallantry as they would be themselves: and although it 
may be out of their calculation to apprehend a refusal; if such a 
thing should take place; they ought to bear it with more compo- 
sure than Elinor—and more especially, if they place much value 
on the high toned “righis of women.” But we hope we have 
very few Elinors among us. We appreciate female worth: we 
are not only sensible of their equality but of their superiority to 
the male sex, in many points; but we never can admit that it 
belongs to the real rights of women, however it may be necessary 
sometimes to act the man. We must ever deem it the most 
proper, (Elinor’s French notions to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing,) that the man should woo the maid, and not the maid the 
man. ‘Throughout, the character of Elinor we think, forcibly 
portrays, not only the pernicious effects of those new-fangled 
doctrines, but their foolish inconsistency. 

Upon the whole, so far as we are to judge, the delineation and 
support of character is admirably well done: we find much to ad- 
mire and very little to condemn: we are willing to acknowledge 
Madame D. has written according to her rule. 

We will next proceed to the “invention of incident.” Upon 
this point, however, we have but very little tosay : we shall on- 
ty remark that the encidents which are supposed to take place, 
ought always to be natural; or at least, they ought not to appear 
improbable. As Hamlet observes, ix acting “the word ought to 
be suited to the action, and the action to the word”—so in wri- 
ting novels; the supposed incidents ought to be suited to the 
character, and the character to the incidents, with the special 
observance that the “ modesty of nature be not oversteped.” In 
this work, although we cannot find much ingenuity in the “in- 
vention of incident,” we are willing to allow, there is nothing 
very unnatural, unless the publick attempt at suicide, by Elinor, 
might be deemed so. But her conduct, although outrageous and 
consistent in the extreme, is in some measure warranted by 
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the exeentricities of her character. When a man becomes 2 
nave in principle he will generally be a knave in conduct. 

We will now consider what Madame D’Arblay calls a “ con- 
trast of situation.” We confess however we do not exactly under 
stand what she means by this contrast—Whether she means a 
contrast of situation in the same character, or of different char- 
acters, or of neither, but something else, we cannot undertake to 
say. If she means a contrast of situation in the same char- 
acter, we agtee her fule is correct. 

The picture of adversity, in a novel or poem, cannot be too 
deeply drawn, to set off; by way of contrast, that of prosperity ; 
the deeper it is drawn, the gfeater and better will be the effect of 
that contrast. If we never had experienced adversity, we nev- 
er should know what prosperity meant—if we never had known 
sickness, we should scarcely know how to prize health: such is 
the effect of contrast. But in the character of the Wanderer, we 
confess we do not experience this striking effect. We see noth- 
ing so very adverse in her circumstances, as to make the sun of. 
her prosperity shine with redoubled lustre. Her difficulties were 
many, to be sure; but they were of that nature, too easily re- 
moved, in order to make their removal a source of exquisite pleas- 
ure. We see nothing to justify so much secrecy, unless it be a 
promise ; which promise, however, unless we are mistaken, was 
not morally binding; if it was, undoubtedly it ought to have 
been adhered to, even although death were the consequence.— 
But we must pass from this point to the “ grace of diction and 
beauty of imagery :” and after having read and felt the effect of 
the brilliant descriptions of Miss Porter, in her Scottish Chiefs ; 
of Murphy, in Fatal Revenge; and the “mighty magician of 
Udolpho,” as the most learned man* in England, called Ann Rad- 
cliffe ; we confess we are not very forcibly struck withtany image- 
ry or description in the Wanderer. If it is not common place, 
it is far from being sublime, or even brilliant. The imagery, 
however, is well enough. In fact, wmagery is of far less impor- 
tance than many things, in a well written novel. Madame D’Ar- 


* The Author of the ‘“ Pursuits of Literature.” 
¥YOL. I; 29, 
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blay’s diction, however, is flowing, her style is chaste: at any 
rate, it is not unmercifully encumbered with words, as some fe- 
male writers we could mention. We will now however con- 
clude, with only one more remark; that the moral to be derived 
from her book is a good one. We are convinced that every 
one who reads it through with attention, will receive essential 
benefit; and as such, it ought to meet with publick approbation. 

We have omitted to make any remarks “on the never broken, 
yet obvious adhesion to its execution,” and the “ living interest in 
every partial detail,” in Madame D’Arblay’s Novel: not however 
because we think them points of minor consideration, but because 
we do not wish to be too troublesome to our readers—to amuse, 
and if possible, to mingle instruction with amusement, is our de- 
sign.—We however do not mean to sacrifice correct principles for 
the gratification of any one; so far as we can amuse and instruct 
by teaching sound morality, religion, and the arts and sciences ; 
20 far will we strenuously labour: and we take this opportunity to 
invite all good men to assist us in our undertaking. It is our 
earnest desire, and we shall industriously labour to make the Re- 
pository a useful work, but we are fearful we shall not succeed 
unless we have assistance; we therefore invite Genius and- Leis- 
ure to contribute a mite of their labour. We do know fora cer- 
tainty, that there are many literary gentlemen in this State, 
both of genius and leisure: we therefore hope, for their own 
sakes, as well as ours, they will assist in supporting the literary 
credit of their native State, 
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The following interesting story of JOHN CHAMPE, ts extracted 
from Lex’s “ Memoirs of the War, in the Southern Depart- 
ment of the United States,” a work, we think, of exalted worth, 
and to which, we mean, in some future number of the Rerestro- 
RY, to do justice, by an impartial review. The story, we belicve, 
cannot fail of being highly interesting to our readers: and we 
give it a place in the Repository, both, because it is not related 
by any other historian, as we recollect, and because the book, 
from which it is taken, (however increditable it may appear,) has 
not had: much circulation in this State.. | 


LAQBPLY John Champe, serjeant-major of the legion caval- 
ry, who had been for several months considered by the corps as 
a deserter, returned. This high-minded soldier had been select- 
ed to undertake a very difficult and perilous projeet, the narra- 
tion of which is due to his merit, as well as. to the singularity of 
his progress. 

The treason of brigadier Arnold;—the- eapture of Andire,— 
with intelligence received by Washington, through his confiden- 
tial agents in New-York, communicating that,;many of his offi- 
cers, and especially a major-general named to him, Were connect- 
ed with Arnold,—could not fail to. seize the attention of a com- 
mander less diligent and zealous. It engrossed his mind entire- 
ly, exciting sensations the most anxious. as well as unpleasant. 
The moment he reached the army., then under the orders of ma- 
jor-general Greene, encamped in the vicinity of Tappan, he sent, 
for major Lee, posted with the light troops some distance in. 
front. This officer repaired to head-quarters with celerity, and, 
found the general in his.margue alone, busily engaged in. writing. 
As soon as Lee entered, he was. requested to-take a seat, and a 
bundle of papers, lying on the table, was-given-to him for peru- 
sal. In these much. information was, detailed, tending to prove 
that Arnold was not alone in the base conspiracy jast detected, 
but that the poison had spread; and that a major-general, whose 
name was not concealed, was certainly as guilty as Arnold him- 
self. This officer had enjoyed, without interruption, the confi- 
dence of the commander in chief throughout the war; nor did 
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there exist a single reason in support of the accusation, It alte- 
gether rested upon the intelligence derived from the papers be. 
fore him. Major Lee, personally agquainted with the accused, 
could not refrain from suggesting the probability, that the whole 
was a contrivance of Sir Henry Clinton, in order to destroy that 
confidence between the commander and his officers on which the 
success of military operations depends. 'This suggestion, Wash, 
ington replied, was plausible, and deserved due consideration, 
it had early occurred to his own mind, and had not been slight- 
ly regarded; but his reflections settled in a conclusion not to be 
shaken; as the same suggestion applied to no officer more forci- 
bly than a few days ago it would have done to general Arnold, 
known now to be a traitor, 

Announcing this result of his meditations with the tone and 
countenance of a mind deeply agitated, and resolved upon its 
course, Lee continued silent, when the general proceeded: “ I 
have sent for you, in the expectation that you have in your 
corps individuals capable and willing to undertake an indispen- 
sable delicate and hazardous project, Whoever comes forward 
upon this occasion, will lay me under great obligations personal- 
ly, and in behalf of the United States I will reward him amply. 
No time is to be lost: he must proceed, if possible, this night. 
My object is to probe to the bottom the afflicting intelligence 
contained in the papers you have just read; to seize Arnold, and 
by getting him to save Andre. They are all connected. While 
my emissary is engaged in preparing means for the seizure of 
Arnold, the guilt of others can be traced; and the timely deliv- 
ery of Arnold io me, will possibly put it into my power to re- 
store the amiable and unfortunate Andre to his friends. My in- 
structions are ready, in which you will find my express orders 
that Arnold is not tobe hurt; but that he be permitted to escape 
if to be prevented only by killing him, as his publick punishment 
is the only object in view. This you cannot too forcibly press 
upon whomsoever may engage in the enterprise; and this fail 
not todo. With my instructions are two letters, to be delivered 
as ordered, and here are some guineas for expenses,” 
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Major Lee replying, said, that he had little or no doubt but 
that his legion contained many individuals daring enough for 
any operation, however perilous; but that the one in view re- 
quirec a combination of qualities not easily to be found unless in 
a commissioned officer, to whom he could not venture to propose 
an enterprise, the first step to which was desertion. That 
though the sergeant-major of the cavalry was in all respects 
qualified for the delicate and adventurous project, and to him it 
might be proposed without indelicacy, as his station did uot in- 
terpose the obstacle before stated; yet it was very probable that 
the same difficulty would occur in his breast, to remove which 
would not be easy, if practicable. 

Washington was highly pleased with finding that a non-com- 
missioned officer was deemed capable of executing his views; 
as he had felt extreme difficulty in authorizing an invitation to 
officers, who generally are, and always ought to be, scrupulous 
and nice in adhering to the course of honour. He asked the name, 
the country, the age, the size, length of service, and character of 
the sergeant. 

Being told his name,—that he was a native of Loudon county 
in Virginia; about twenty-three or twenty-four years of age,— 
that he had enlisted in 1776,— rather above the common size,—~ 
full of bone and muscle; with a saturnine countenance, grave, 
thoughtful and taciturn,—of tried courage and inflexible perse- 
verance, and as likely to reject an overture coupled with igno- 
miny as any officer in the corps; a commission being the goal 
of his long and anxious exertions, and certain on the first va- 
cancy. 

The general exclaimed, that he was the very man for the bu- 
siness; that he must undertake it; and that going to the enemy 
by the instigation and at the request of his officer was* not deser- 
tion, although it appeared to be so: and he enjoined that this 
explanation, as coming from him, should be pressed on Champe; 
and that the vast good in prospect should be contrasted with the 
mere semblance of doing wrong, which he presumed could not 
fail to conquer every scruple. Major Lee assured the general, 
that every exertion would be essayed on his part to execute his 
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wishes; and taking leave returned to the camp of the light corps, 
which he reached about eight o’clock at night. Sending instant- 
ly for the serjeant-major, he introduced the business in the way 
best calculated, as he thought, to produce his concurrence ; and 
dilated largely on the very great obligations he would confer on 
the commander in chief, whose unchanging and active benefi- 
cence to the troops had justly drawn to him their affection, 
which would be merely nominal, if, when an opportunity should 
offer to any individual of contributing to the promotion of his 
views, that opportunity was not zealously embraced. T'hat the 
one now presented to him had never before occurred, and in all 
probability never would occur again, even should the war con- 
tinue for ages ; it being most rare for three. distinct consequen- 
ces, all of primary weight, to be comprised within a single oper- 
ation, and that operation necessarily to be entrusted to.one man, 
who would want but one or two associates in. the active part of 
its exeeution. 'That the chance o£ detection became extremely 
narrow, and that consequently that of success enlarged. That 
by succeeding in the safe delivery cf Arnold, he not only grati- 
fied his general in the most acceptable manner, but he would be 
hailed as the avenger of the reputation of the army, stained by 
foul and wicked perfidy; and what could not but be highly 
pleasing, he would be the instrument of saving the life of major 
Andre, soon to be brought before a court of inquiry, the decision 
of which could not be doubted, from. the universally known cir- 
cumstances of the case, and had been anticipated in the general’s 
instructions. That by investigating with diligence and accura- 
cy the intelligence communicated to him, he would bring to light 
new guilt, or he would relieve innocence (as. was most prebable) 


oe 


from distrust; quieting the torturing suspicions which now har- 
rowed the mind of Washington, and restoring again te his confi- 
dence a once honoured general, possessing it at present only os- 
tensibly, as well as hush doubts affecting many of his brother 
soldiers. 

In short, the accomplishment of so much good was in itself 
too attractive to be renounced by a generous mind: and wien 
eonnested with the recollection of the bigh honour which the se- 
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lection shed upon him, as a soldier he ought not,—he must not 
pause. The discourse was followed by a detail of the plan, with 
a wish that he would enter upon its execution instantly. Champe 
listened with deep attention, and with a highly excited coun- 
tenance; the perturbations of his breast not being hid even by 
his dark visage. He briefly and modestly replied, that no sol- 
dier exceeded him in respect and affection for the commander in 
chief, to serve whom he would willingly lay down his life; and 
that he was sensible of the honour conferred by the choice of 
him for the execution of a project all over arduous; nor could 
he be at a loss to know to whom was to be ascribed the prefer- 
ence bestowed, which he took pleasure in acknowledging, al- 
though increasing obligations before great and many. 

That he was charmed with the plan. Even its partial suc- 
cess would lead to great good; as it would give peace to the 
general’s mind, and do justice, as he hoped, to innocence. Full 
success: added powerful and delicious personal excitements, as 
well as the gratification of the general and army. He was not, 
he said, deterred by the danger and difficulty which was evident- 
ly to be encountered, but he was deterred by the ignominy of de- 
sertion, to be followed by the hypoerisy of enlisting with the en- 
emy; neither of which comported with his feelings, and either 
placed an insuperable bar in his way to promotion. 

He concluded by observing, if any mode could be contrived 
free from disgrace, he would cordially embark in the enterprise. 
As it was, be prayed to be excused; and hoped that services, 
always the best in his power to perform, faithfully performed, did 
entitle his prayer to success. ‘The objections at first apprehen- 
ded, now to be combatied, were extended to a consequence 
which had not suggested itself. Lee candidly admitted that he 
had expected the first objection made, and that only ; which had 
been imparted to the general, who gave to it full consideration, 
and concluded by declaring, that the crime of desertion was not 
incurred; as no act done by the soldier at the request of the 
commander in chief could be considered as desertion; and that 
an action so manifestly praiseworthy as that to be performed, 
when Kaows, would dissipate by its owe force the reflections 
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excited by appearance, which no doubt would be acrimonious, 
leaving the actor in full enjoyment of the future rich rewards of 
his virtue. That the reflecting mind ought not to balance be- 
tween the achievement of so much good, and the doing wrong in 
semblance only: to which Major Lee subjoined, that when in 
consequence of the general’s call upon him for a soldier capable 
and willing to execute a project so tempting to the brave, he 
considered himself and corps highly honoured; and that he should 
consider himself reduced to a mortifying condition, if the resist« 
ance to the undertaking compelled him to inform the general 
that he must recur to some other corps to provide an agent to 
execute this necessary and bold enterprise. 

He entreated the sergeant to ask himself what must be the 
sensations of his comrades, if a soldier from some other corps 
should execute the enterprise, when they should be told that the 
glory transferred to the regiment of which he was one, might 
have been enjoyed by the legion, had not sergeant Champe 
shrunk from the overture made to him by his general, rather 
than reject scruples too narrow and confined to be permitted to 
interfere with grand and virtuous deeds. The esprit du corps 
could not be resisted, and united to his inclination, it subdued 
his prejudices, and he declared his willingness to conform to the 
wishes of the general; relying, as he confidently did, that his 
reputation would be protected by those who had induced him to 
undertake the enterprise, should he be unfortunate in the at- 
tempt. 

The instructions were read to him, and every distinct object 
presented plainly to his view, of which he took notes so disgui- 
sed as to be understood only by himself. He was particularly 
cautioned to use the utmost circumspection in delivering his 
letters, and to take care to withhold from the two individuals, 
addressed under feigned names, knowledge of each other ; for 
although both had long been in the confidence of the general, 
yet it was not known by one that the other was so engaged. 

He was further urged, to bear in constant recollection the sol- 
emn injunction so pointediy expressed in the instructions to ma~ 
jor Lee, of forbearing to kill Arnold in apy condition of things, 
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This part of the business being finished, the major and ser- 
geant’s deliberation were turned to the manner of the latter’s de- 
sertion ; for it was well known to both that to pass the numer- 
ous patroles of horse and foot crossing from the stationary 
guards, was itself difficult, which was now rendered more so by 
parties thrown occasionally beyond the place called Liberty 
Pole, as well as by swarms of irrégulars, induced sometimes to 
venture down to the very point at Paulus Hook with the hope 
of picking up booty. Evidently discernible as were the diffi- 
culties in the way, no relief could be administered by major 
Lee, lest it might induce a belief that he was privy to the de- 
sertion, which opinion getting to the enemy would involve the 
life of Champe. The sergeant was left to his own resources 
and to his own management, with the declared determination, 
that in case his departure should be discovered before morning, 
Lee would take care to delay pursuit as leng as was practicable. 

Giving te the sergeant three guineas, and presenting his best 
wishes, he recommended him to start without delay, and enjoin- 
ed him to communicate his arrival in New-York as soon there- 
after as might be practicable. Champe pulling out his watch, 
compared it with the major’s, reminding the latter of the impor- 
tance of holding back pursuit, which he was convinced would 
take place in the course of the night, and which might be fatal, 
as he knew that he should be obliged to zigzag in order to avoid 
the patroles, which would consume time. It was now nearly 
eleven. The sergeant returned to camp, and taking his cloak, 
valice and orderly book, he drew his horse from the picket, and | 
mounting him put himself upon fortune. Lee, charmed with his 
expeditious consummation of the first part of the enterprise, re- 
tired to rest. Useless attempt! the past scene could not be ob- 
literated ; and, indeed, had that been practicable, the interrup- 
tion which ensued would have stopped repose. 

Within half an hour captain Carnes, officer of the day, waited 
upon the major, and with considerable emotion told him that 
one of the patrole had fallen in with a dragoon, who, being chal- 
lenged, put spur to his horse and escaped, though instantly pur- 
sued. Lee complaining of the interruption, and pretending te 
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be extremely fatigued by his ride to and from head-quarters, 
answered as if he did not understand what had been said, which 
compelled the captain to repeat it. Who can the fellow that 
was pursued be? inquired the major ; adding, a countryman, 
probably. No, replied the captain, the patrole sufficiently dis- 


tinguished him as to know that he was a dragoon; probably one 
from the army, if mot certainly one of our‘own. This tea was 
ridiculed from its improbability, as during the whole war but a 
single dragoon had deserted from the legion. ‘This did not cor- 
vince Carnes, so much stress was it now the fashion to day on 
the desertion of Arnold, and the probable effect of his example. 
The captain withdrew to examine the squadron of horse, whom 
he had erdered to assemble in pursuance of established usage on 
similar occasions. Very quickly he returned, stating that the 
scoundrel was knewn, and was no less a person than the ser- 
geant-major, who had gone off with his horse, baggage, arms 
and orderly book,—so presumed, as neither the one nor the oth- 
er could be found. Sensibly affected at the supposed baseness 
of a:soldier extremely respected, the captain added that he had 
ordered a party to make ready for pursuit, and begged the ma- 
jor’s written orders. 

Occasionally this discourse was interrupted, and every idea 
suggested which the excellent character of the sergeant warrant- 
ed, to induce the suspicion that he had not deserted, but had 
taken the liberty to leave camp with a view to personal pleas- 
ure: an example, said Lee, too often set by the officers them- 
selves, destructive as it was of discipline, opposed as it was to 
orders, and disastrous as it might prove to the corps in the 
course of service. 

Some little delay was thus interposed; but it being now an- 
nounced that the pursuing party was ready, major Lee directed a 
change in the officer, saying that he had a particular service in 
view, which he had determined to entrust to the lieutenant 
ready for duty, and which probably must be performed in the 
morning. He therefore directed him to summon cornet Middle- 
ton for the present command. Lee was induced thus to acfy. 
first to add to the delay, and next from his knowledge of the 
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tenderness of Middleten’s disposition, which he hoped would 
lead to the protection of Champe, should he be taken. Within ten 
minutes Middleton. appeared to.receive his orders, which were 
delivered to him made out in the customary form, and'signed by. 
the major. “Pursue so far.as. you,can. with. safety sergeant 
Champe, who is. suspected of deserting to the enemy, and has 
taken the road leading:to Paulus Hook. Bring him alive, that 
he may suffer in the presence of the army ; but kill him if.he 
resists, or escapes after-being taken.” 

Detaining the cornet a few minutes tonger in. advising him 
what course to pursue,—urging him to take care of the horse 
and accoutrements, if. recovered,—and enjoining him to be on 
his guard, lest he might, by his. eager pursuit, improvidently fall 
into the hands of the. enemy,—the major dismissed Middleton, 
wishing him success. A shower of rain fell soon after Champe’s 
departure, which enabled:the pursuing dragoons to take the trail 
of his horse; knowing, as. officer and trooper. did, the make of 
their shoes, whose impression was an. unerring guide.*. 

When, MiddJeton departed, it was a few minutes past twelve ; 
so that Champe had only the start of rather more than an hour,—- 
by no means.as.lang as was desired. Lee became very unhap- 
py, not only because the estimable and. gallant Champe might 
be injured, but: lest the enterprise might be delayed; and he 
spent a sleepless night. The pursuing party during the night, 
was, on their part, delayed by the necessary halts to.examine 
occasionally the road, as the. impression of the horse’s shoes di- 
rected their course ; this was unfortuuately too evident, no other 
horse having- passed. along the road singe the shower. When 
the day broke, Middleton was no longer forced to halt, and he 
pressed on with rapidity. Ascending an eminence before he 
reached the Three Pidgeons, some miles on the north of the 
village of Bergen, as the pursuing party reached its. summif, 
Champe was descried not more than half a mile in-front. Re- 
sembling an Indian in his vigilance, the sergeant at the same 

* The horses being all shod by our own farriers, the shoes were made in 
the same form; which, with a private mark annexed to the fore shoes, an# 


known to the troopers, pointed out the trail of our dragoons to cach other, 
which was often very useful. 
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moment discovered the party, (whose ohject he was no stranger 
to,) and giving spur to his horse, he determined to outstrip his 
pursuers. Middleton at the same instant put his horses to the 
top of their speed ; and being (as the legion all were) well ac- 
quainted with the country, he recollected a short reute through 
the woods to the bridge below Bergen, which diverged from the 
great road just after you gain the Three Pidgeons. Reaching 
the point of separation, he halted; and dividing his party, di- 
rected a sergeant with a few dragoons to take the near. cut, and 
possess with all possible despatch the bridge, while he with the 
residue followed Champe; not doubting but that Champe must 
deliver himself up, as he would be clésed between himself and 
his sergeant. Champe did net forget the short cut, and would 
have taken it himself, but he knew it was the usual route of our 
parties when returning in the day from the neighbourhood of the 
enemy, properly preferring the woods to the read. He conse- 
quently avoided it; and persuaded that Middleton would avail 
himself of it, wisely resolved to relinquish his intention of get- 
ting to Paulus Hook, and to seek refuge from two British gal. 
leys, lying a few miles to the west of Bergen. 

This was a station always oceupied by ene or two galleys, 
and which it was known now lay there. Entering the village 
of Bergen, Champe turned to his right, and disguising his change 
of course as much as he could by taking the beaten streets, turn- 
ing as they turned, he passed through the village and took the 
road towards Elizabethtown Point. Middleton’s sergeant gain- 
ed the bridge, where he concealed himself, ready to pounee upon 
Champe when he came up; and Middleion, pursuing his course 
through Bergen, soon got also to the bridge, when, to his ex- 
treme mortification, he found that the sergeant had slipped 
through his fingers. Returning up the road, he inquired of the 
villagers of Bergen, whether a dragoon had been seen that 
morning preceding his party. He was answered in the affirma- 
tive, but could learn nothing satisfactorily as to the route he. 
took. While engaged in inquiries himself, he spread his party 
through the village to strike the trail of Champe’s horse, a resort 
always recurred to. Some of his dragoons hit it just as the 
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sergeant, leaving the village, got in the road to the Point. Pur- 
suit was renewed with vigour, and again Champe was déscried. 
He, apprehending the event, had prepared himself for it, by 
lashing his valice (containing his clothes and orderly book) on 
his shoulders, and holding his drawn sword in his hand, having 
thrown away its scabbard, This he did to save what was in- 
dispensable to him, and to prevent any interruption to his swim- 
ming by the scabbard, should Middleton, as he presumed, when 
disappointed at the bridge, take the measures adopted by him. 
The pursuit was rapid and close, as the stop occasioned by the 
sergeant’s preparations for swimming had brought Middleton 
within two or three hundred yards. As soon as Champe got 
abreast of the galleys, he dismounted, and running through the 
marsh to the river, plunged into it, calling upon_the galleys for 
help. This was readily given; they fired upon our horse, and 
sent a boat to meet Champe, who was taken in and ¢arried on 
board, and conveyed to New-York with a letter from the cap- 
tain of the galley, stating the past scene, all of which he had 
seen. 

The horse with his equipments, the sergeant’s cloak and 
sword scabhard, were recovered; the sword itself, being held 
by Champe until he plunged into the river, was lost, as Middle- 
ton found it necessary to retire without searching for it. 

T'o be concluded in our next. 
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FROM THE EDINGBURGH REVIEW, 


Carmen Triumphale for the commencement of the Year 1814. By 


ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet Laureat. 4to. pp. 30. 
London. 1814. 


WE have always maintained that the wrtings of Mr. Southey 
were remarkable, not merely for affectation and bad taste, but 
for poetical genius of considerable magnitude. Our readers, we 
are persuaded, will do us the justice to allow, that we have la- 
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boured long and zealously to convince them of this. truth ;- an@ 
indeed there are not many things upon. which we have been used 
to value ourselves more, than the firmness with which we have 
always stood ready to assert it, at the point of our pens, against 
all opposers. We eannot help owing him a little grudge, there- 
fore, for putting us so unmercifully in the wrong, as he has done 
by this publication. As to the matter of taste and affectation, 
indeed, it has placed our opinion. upon more unquestionable. 
grounds than it ever stood on before ;. but for-genius and poetry, 
we really do not know how to name their. names, in the face of 
such a strange farrago of bad psalmody and stupid newspapers—. 
of such a base imitation of Sternhold and the Daily Advertiser, 
as now lies before us. 

This marvellous falling off of Mr. Southey, we are most wil2 
ling to ascribe to the benumbing influence of that chaplet of 
Bays, with which the favour of the Prince Regent has recently: 
adorned his brows. The laurel is well known to have the pow- 
er of warding off the stroke of lightning from the heads-which it 
covers; and we have long suspected it to possess the analogous 
quality of rendering them impervious. to that subtler - fluid, what- 
ever itmay be, in which poetical inspiration consists. Nothing 
else we conceive, can account for the singular fact, that the odes 
of our poets laureat are invariably the dullest performances.of the 
year; and in general, go many degrees beyond any. thing that 
the very same authors have been known to produce in that sort, 
before or after the period of their titular supremacy. We laud 
the Gods, therefore, for the narrow escape which our celebrated 
countryman Mr. Scott is said to have had from this perilous 
honour—though we think it would have taken more than one 
branch of laurel to have ‘ subdued ham to this lowness.’ 

There is nothing unprecedented, we readily admit in this mis- 
adventure of Mr. Southey’s. On the contrary, it is so much a 
thing of course for the Poet Laureat to make himself ridiculous, 
that we should scarcely have thought it worth while to record 
the event, had there not been something in the times and the 
subject that seemed, upon this occasion, to give him a chance of 
redemption; and to excite expectations, the disappointment of 
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which it is not easy to bear in silence. After all, we believe, if 
Mr. Southey had been contetented with getting up an ode of the 
ordinary length, and, after having it set to musick, had printed it, 
in a quiet way, in the newspapers and the Annual Regiters, we 
should have let him slide down the smooth descent to oblivion, 
without any help or hinderance of ours; and seen his labours 
gathered to. those of the Shadwells and Cibbers, and his other 
great predecessors, with as little sensation as on any former occa- 
sion. But when the Annual Ode is swelled to nineteen strophes, 
garnished with an ostentatious title, and printed in a four shilling 
quarto, with mottoes, notes, and other accompaniments of preten- 
sion, the case assumes a more serious aspect, and seems to call 
imperiously for our interposition. 

The subject is the grand one of the approaching liberation of 
Europe from the tremendous thraldrom of France; and noble 
and inspiring as it is, it is treated by the laureat bard with such 
inconceivable tameness and sterility, that we have not been able 
to discover one striking thought, or glowing phrase—one trait 
of feeling, or spark of fancy,—nay, not even one bold image, or 
lofty expression, in the whole compass of his performance. ‘T'o 
compensate for the want of all these, he shouts vehemently, as 
is his manner, several times, ‘Glory to God, Deliverance to 
mankind !’—and then proceeds to tell the old story of the war in 
the Peninsula,—not merely for the last year, which is all that 
comes fairly within the province of a New-Year poet—but for 
the five last campaigns; and then, having spent fifteen strophes 
in praising ‘ the Wellesley,’ as he affectedly calls Lord Welling- 
ton, and abusing the French in the dullest style, and meanest 
diction of a newspaper, he proceeds to say a word or two on the 
exploits of the Northern Princes, and especially of the King of 
Prussia, whom he ingeniously designates by the name of ‘ the 
Brandenberg.’—He then dutifully congratulates Hanover on the 
restoration of its old illustrious line—speaks a word of comfort to 
the injured Hollanders—and ends with an anticipation of resto- 
ration and peace. 

We are very well aware, that the mere argument or subject of 


an ode can give hut little idea of its merits; and accordingly, it 
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is more to the meanness of Mr. Southey’s materials, and the poor 
ness of his execution, than to the faults of his general plan, that 
our objectious are directed. ‘The reader, however, shall now 
judge for himself of their fairness. We have said, that instead 
of kindling, with his mighty theme, to a true lyrical sublimity 
and rapture, he has handled it in the trite and creeping style of 
a dull daily paper} and we appeal to any competent judge of 
these matters, whether he would ever have suspected that @ poet 
had got in among that meritorious race of journalists, if the dul- 
lest of them all, had taken a review of the Spanish war in such 
a sentence as the following. 

‘The heroick Spaniard first awoke from his trance. He broke his chains; 
and casting the treacherous yoke off his neck, he called on England, his 
generous enemy. For he knew well, that wherever wise policy prevailed, 
or brave despair, the succours of Britain would flow, and her arm be pres- 
ent. Then, too, regenerated Portugal displayed her ancient virtue, all-too- 
long dormant; and rising against intolerable wrong, that faithful nation 


called in her distress upon England, her old ally. Her old ally obeyed the 
call, and her faithful friendship was well repaid.’ 


The most suspicious reader, we believe, could detect no indi- 
cation of poetry in such a passage as this; and yet it is, htcratim 
et verbatim, one of Mr. Southey’s finest stanzas—divested merely 
of the rhyme, and the slight semblance of metre with which it 
is adorned in the original ;—where it stands as follows. 


‘ First from his trance the heroick Spaniard woke ; 
His chains he broke, 
And casting off his neck the treacherous yoke, 
He call’d on England, on his generous foe ; 
For well he knew that wheresoe’er 
Wise policy prevailed, or brave despair, 
Thither would Britain’s succours flow, 
Her arm be present there. 
Then too regenerate Portugal display’d 
Her ancient virtue, dormant all-too-long, 
Rising against intolerable wrong, 
On England, on her old ally for aid 
The faithful nation called in her distress : 
And well that old ally the call obey’d, 
Well was her faithful friendship then repaid.’ p. &. 
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We may now try another passage by the same test. Is there 
any thing of the imagery or diction of poetry—any glittering 
fragments even, or scattered brilliancy, in the following state- 
ment? - : 


‘In the mean time Spain endured the contest, patient of loss, and profuse 
of life; and although she saw her cities conquered, her armies scattered in 
the field, and her strongest bulwarks fallen, she viewed the danger without 
dismay ; knowing, that nothing cofild ever appal the fortitude of a Span- 
iard.? | 


This, however, is but a slight transposition of the following 
stanza. 


* Patient of loss, profuse of life, 
Meantime had Spain endured the strife ; 
And tho’ she saw her cities yield, 
Her armies scatter’d in the field, 
Her strongest bulwarks fall, 
The danger undismay’d she view'd, 
Knowing that nought could e’er appal 
The Spaniards’ fortitude.” p. 9. 10. 


We may go on to the passage immediately following: which 
divested of its metre, would run thus. 


‘Therefore no thoughts of fear debased her judgment or disgraced her 
acis—and, resigned to every ill, but not to shame, she bore all sufferings 
and calamities—and bade the people call to mind their heroes of days of 
yore, St. Pelayo and the Campeador,’ &c. &c. 


And then, after some more about the Moors, the poet pro- 
ceeds— 


‘The Moor had reared his haughty crest, fairly, and professing a hostile 
aim, an open and honourable foe;—but the treacherous Frenchman came 
as a friend, and Spain received him as a guest.—Think what your fathers 
were, she cried—think what you yourselves are, tried in sufferings—and 
think of what your sons must be, freemen or slaves as you make them.’ 


And a little after— 


‘Heaven too, to whom the Spaniards looked for aid, bestowed a spirit 
equal to the time; and they gloriously paid the debt they owed to their 
valiant ancestors, and gloriously maintained their children’s proud inheri- 
iance against the power of France. No defeat could move their steady | 
purpose—no horrours abate their constant miud. Hope had its source and 
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resting place above; and they, resigned to the loss of every thing ou 
earth, suffered, to save their country and mankind. 


Now, these are not malignant paraphrases or translations, 
where mean words are insidiously substituted for noble ones, and 
a distorted shadow of the original presented, robbed of all its 
native grace and colouring: They are with scarcely any ex- 
ception, the very words of Mr. Southey,—and inconceivably, 
little altered, even in their collocation ;—as the reader may see 
by comparing them with the original lines; whieh we subjoin. 


‘ Therefore no thought of fear debased 
Her judgment, nor her acts disgrac’d. 
To every ill, but not to shame resign’d, 
All sufferings, all calamities she bore. 
She bade the people call to mind 
Their heroes of the days of yore, 
Pelayo and the Campeador.’ p. 10. 
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‘ For fairly, and with hostile aim profest, 
The Moor had rear’d his haughty crest ; 
An open, honourable foe: 
Bat as a friend the treacherous Frenchman camé, 
And Spain receiv’d him as a guest. 


Think what your fathers were! she cried : 
Think what ye are, in sufferings tried, 
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And think of what your sons must be— 
Even as ye make them—slaves or free!’ p. 11. 


‘ Heaven too, to whom the Spaniards took’d for aid, 
A spirit equal to the honour bestow’d ; 
And gloriously the debt they paid, 
Which to their valiant ancestors they ow’d, 
And gloriously against the power of France, 
Maintain’d their children’s proud inheritance. 
Their steady purpose no defeat could move. 
No horrours could abate their constant mind ; 
Hope had its source and resting-place above, 
And they, to loss of all on earth resign’d, 
Suffered, to save their country and mankind? p. 12. 





"This is enough—and more than enough we believe ;—unless 
indeed we were to quote the lofty invocation to Germany, in 
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the emphatick words, ‘ Up Germany !’—and the dignified picture 
of that mighty nation ‘breaking its chains. upon its oppressor’s 
head’—or the truly lyrical epithet of ‘upstart,’ applied with so 
much originality to Bonaparte—or that of ‘ ruffian * to Massena. 
The notes are chiefly filled with abuse of the Edinburgh Re- 
view; and were no doubt intended to make us very angry, and 
very ridiculous. If they have not effeeted the latter purpose, 
however, any better than the first, we. are afraid the learned au- 
thor will be held to have failed. almost as much in his prose as 
in his verse, on the present occasion: We have on former occa- 
sions told Mr. Southey the faults of his poetry with the freedom 
which our. profession, required—and with more lavish praise of 
its merits than it has ever drawn from any other quarter :—and 
these our good services have given him such an antipathy to us 
and to-our calling, that he has called us asses in his Omniana ; 
and has added, in one of the present notes, that nothing absurd, 
mischievous, or false, can excite surprise in our writings. Nay, 
he has actually taken the pains to pore over our political spec- 
ulations for five years back, and to rake out four or five insulat- 
ed passages, the tenour of which he thinks has been contradicted 
by subsequent events,—and these, with a reasonable allowance 
of derision and reviling, he has now condescended:to_ print by 
way of annotation and accompaniment to a triumphal: hymn 
upon the deliverance of the world from French oppression, and 
the general regeneration of human society. Poor Mr. Southey! 
We should really be extremely flattered by the distinction with 
which he has thus treated us, if we did not feel sensibly hurt at 
the pain we seem unintentionally to. have inflicted, as well as 
offended in our critical capacity with the gross incongruity of 
bringing in those little traits. of personal irritation, as a sequel to 
the lofty themes on which the poet was employed, and to which 
it was natural to. think that he had given up all his faculties. 
For our own parts, when we are seriously oceupied with the des- 
tinies of Europe, or of: mankind, we should think very contempti- 
bly of ourselves, if we could permit the recollection of our dif- 
ferences with Mr. Southey to intrude either into our writings or 
our thoughts. : 
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As for the supposed errours in our political anticipations, which 
the incredible industry of the Laureat has thus gleaned from some 
of our old Numbers, we certainly do not propose in this place. 
either to vindicate or explain them. That the course of events 
has not corresponded in all respects with what we at one time 
considered as probable, is no more, we suppose, than may be 
said of every one fallible being who has dealt in the hazardous 
trade of political prediction; and seems to be very unluckily 
selected as a ground of reproach, ata moment when the whole 
world is filled with admiration and astonishment at the strange 
and unexpected events which have recently crowded upon its 
observation. With regard to Spain, however—and the degree 
of praise to which that nation is entitled for its efforts against 
its oppressors, we unquestionably retain our original opinion. 
No country, we are persuaded, ever did so little for itself, under 
circumstances of such excitement and encouragement. It has 
been liberated entirely by British valour and British enterprize ; 
and though its liberation, by any means, is a worthy subject of 
joy and exultation, it is impossible to reflect, without regret, 
that a population of more than twelve millions of brave, zealous, 
aud idle persons, has been found so unavailable for its own de- 
fence, that it cannot be trusted even to bar the return of its baf- 
fled and vanquished invaders whom our arms have expelled. 
Had it not been for this unfortunate, and, to us, unaccountable 
inefficiency of the Spanish force, the army of Lord Wellington 
might long ere this have joined the Allies in front of Paris, and 
shared the honours of a contest that would then have been both 
less sanguinary and less doubtful. We have no doubt of the 
hatred which the Spaniards bear to the French—nor of their 
individual bravery; and agree with Mr. Southey, and all the 
world, in admiring the heroick defence which was made by two 
of their towns against the fearful force of their besiegers ; but it 
cannot be disguised, that, as a nation, they have made no ef; 
forts at all answerable to the occasion that called for them: And 
though Spain has been the theatre of great and glorious exploits 
against the common foe, the Spaniards have in general been 
found in the place, not of actors, but spectators, 
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There seems to us, therefore, to be something quite unreason- 
able in the vehement admiration which Mr. Southey has always 
expressed for them; and which has led him, on the present oc- 
easion, to devote. nine-tenths of a New-Year’s Ode, for which 
he had most abundant materials in other quarters, to a dull rep- 
etition of events that happened among them several years ago. 
This excessive eagerness and partiality has to us, we will con- 
fess, something of a ludicrous character; and appears so entire- 
ly without any reasonable cause, that we have sometimes been 
tempted to ascribe it to two very slight and rather unsatisfacte- 
ry motives ;—one, the circumstance of Mr. Southey having been 
accidentally for a few months in that country, in the early part 
of his life ;—and the other, our having unluckily presumed to 
speak rather dispraisingly and despondingly of a race that had 
been honoured by such a visit. ‘The last, however, we ought 
to add, is a supposition which we should never have had the 
vanity to make had it not been for the proofs afforded in this 
performance, of the importance he ascribes to our opinions, and 
their visible effect on his temper. 

On the whole, we cannot congratulate Mr. Southey on his 
Carmen ‘Triumphale;—and, high as our expectations were, 
when we heard that he had ‘forsworn thin potations, and ad- 
dicted himself to sack, we are now satisfied that this diet does 
not at all agree with his poetical temperament; and advise him 
to shake off his foolish bays, and return ta his fresh water as 
speedily as possible. We think very favourably of his abilities, 
when his head is clear, and divested of these incumbrances ; 
and promise ourselves. much and frequent gratification from the 
sober use of his pen. We have read his spirited and honest 
Life of Nelson with very great pleasure; and only hesitate 
about making it the subject of a review, because we believe it 
to be already almost as popular as it would be our object to 
make it. We are delighted also to see that he has announced 
2 Dramatick Poem; which we earnestly hope was written before 
he came to his Laurel and Butt of Sherry. 
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There seems to us, therefore, to be something quite unreason- 
able in the vehement admiration which Mr. Southey has always 
expressed for them; and which has led him, on the present oc- 
easion, to devote nine-tenths of a New-Year’s Ode, for which 
he had most abundant materials in other quarters, to a dull rep- 
etition of events that happened among them several years ago. 
This excessive eagerness and parf{iality has to us, we will con- 
fess, something of a ludicrous character; and appears so entire- 
ly without any reasonable cause, that we have sometimes been 
tempted to ascribe it to two very slight and rather unsatisfacto- 
ry motives ;—one, the circumstance of Mr. Southey having been 
accidentally for a few months in that country, in the early part 
of his life ;—and the other, our having unluckily presumed to 
speak rather dispraisingly and deapondingly of a race that had 
been honoured by such a visit. ‘The last, however, we ought 
to add, is a supposition which we should never have had the 
vanity to make had it not been for the proofs afforded in this 
performance, of the importance he ascribes to our opinions, and 
their visible effect on his temper. 

On the whole, we cannot congratulate Mr. Southey on his 
Carmen Triumphale;—and, high as our expectations were, 
when we heard that he had ‘forsworn thin potations, and ad- 
dicted himself to sack, we are now satisfied that this diet does 
not at all agree with his poetical temperament; and advise him 
to shake off his foolish bays, and return ta his fresh water as 
speedily as possible. We think very favourably of his abilities, 
when his head is clear, and divested of these incumbrances ; 
and promise ourselves. much and frequent gratification from the 
sober use of his pen. We have read his spirited and honest 
Life of Nelson with very great pleasure; and only hesitate 
about making it the subject of a review, because we believe it 
to be already almost as popular as it would be our object to 
make it. We are delighted also to see that he has announced 
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he came to his Laurel and Butt of Sherry. 
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31¢ THE BRARBLER: 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


Pour eres 


THE BABBLER, NO. 1. 


* Non mehi st linguae centum sint oraque centum possim” dicere 
quid. volo. 

HOW easy it is, to find fault, and give advice especially to 
friends—It is, as Hamlet says, as “easy as lying.” It is in fact, 
the easiest thing in this world. But how it happens, that man- 
kind are so troubled with this irresistible inclination; what the 
cause is, | confess I am totally at loss to conjecture: But so it 
is—Nobody can do or say the least thing, but he is found fault 
with.—If a man undertakes any thing, from ever so good mo- 
tives, he immediately becomes the focus of ten thousand sly and 
dart like insinuations; and even many not satisfied with having 
their darts bearded only : they must have them potsoned also—they 
must endeavour to make the wound, they inflict, smart as much 
as possible, otherwise they will think they have not done their 
duty, And although it is only necessary, in order to avoid any 
real injury, to put on spectacles, as Gulliver did, to screen his 
eyes from the arrows of the Lillipuizans, still such petty attacks, 
are irritating to one’s nerves—Although there is no real danger 
of losing life or limb from them, still they will very often mur- 
der the disposition.—If a Poet for instance undertakes any work 
of genius, how soon the fault-finding battery is opened upon 
has published his po- 
em—It will injure his reputation very much—I dislike the meas- 
ure exceedingly—I dislike all this modern metrical innovation. 
f think it disgusting, I wish poets would adhere to the old clas- 
sical dactyles and spondus of Virgil; indeed, I am very sorry 
for him—I wish he had shown it to me, or some other friend, f 
am sure, | would have given him good advice. HE is so also 





him,—‘ I am extremely sorry Mr. R 


with the poor Painter: his delicate touches are mere daubings ; 
his countenances want expression, the costume is, savage, he. 
will never excel—It is a pity somebody won't advise him. 

The pulpit orator must also have his ears assailed with the. 
opinions of this fault-finding gentry. At one time he is told, he. 
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is too theatrical—religion is not adapted to the stage. At anoth- 
er time, he is too fanatical, his hearers were not methodists. At 
one time, his zeal is all affectation—At another it proceeds from a 
desire to make proselytecs—At one time, he is too stormy, people 
will never be frightened to heaven—At another, he is too calm, 
it is no wonder his people fall asleep—How I wish some of his 
jriends would advise him. 7 So also the eloquence of the Bar, is a 
subject of much fault-finding, and advice giving. If a young 
Barrister attempts to mingle rhetorick with law—he is advised, 
they are too opposite in their natures, to mingle harmoniously— 
he had better confine himself to law and fact simply—He may 
talk logically if he chooses, but he must have none of rhetorical 
flourishes ; if he does, he must expect to lose his case. I ad- 
vise you, says a particular friend, always to be simple in your 
statements, and never fatigue by long speeches—You know ve- 
ry well what people say of Counsellor A———’s_ long speeches— 
people leave the house before he gets half through—Why don’t 
his friends advise him—In fact, it is pretty much so with every 
class of men. The General is very often blamed, because he 
did not gain a victory—if he had only made such and such move- 
ments he would have succeeded. But perhaps the poor Author 
is the worst off in this respect, of any body—his situation seems 
peculiar—* O that mine adversary would write a book,” said the 
patient Patriarch, and bile smatten Job~—I suppose the reason of 
this exclamation was, that he thought mankind in general, had 
rather have their reputation attacked, than their understanding ; 
that they in fact, had rather be called knaves than fools; and 
poor Job thought he could make the deepest wound by an at- 
tack on his enemy’s understanding. 

A man that writes a book, may be said, to carry his mind to 
market, and to be obliged to sell it for what it will fetch, whether 
he is willing or not; or at least, when it is exposed for sale, he 
is compelled to endure all the remarks and observations of the 
multitude—the sentiments are erroneous; the style is bad—he 
is unknown—I don’t like “to buy a pig in poke,” say the liter- 
ary Sancho’s, and a thousand such judicious remarks are always 
made for the anthor’s benefit, by way of advice, by his friends. 
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320 A PRAGMENT: 


Now geritle readers, listen to what I am about to say—As ff 
ain a privileged person, (or at least I feel so,) and am determined 
to babble upon every subject, whether I know any thing about 
or not, I am going to give you some advice: I shall pay no at- 
tention to age, wealth, or high standing; but am determined to 
goose-quill you all without distinction. rst then let me advise 
you always to examine yourself, when you are about to find 
fault, or give advice. If you have no motive at all, you had bet- 
ter be silent. If your motives are bad, you had, for a certainty, 
better keep silence—for what you say with such a disposition, 
will not, cannot, come to your good. If you are really well, 
and sincerely disposed, speak with caution—If you mingle re- 
proof with the accents of friendship, let it be done with pru- 
dence; do not irritate, it is bad enough for a patient to take 
physick, voluntarily, without having “it forced down his neck. 
But above all, never find fault in publick—Never supply a mob 
with weapons—It is signing your own death warrant, as well as 
your friends; they always strike in the dark, they are both ty- 
ger and monkey—they make no distinction between Bulls and 
Bull-fighters. 1 conclude, by observing, that I give you all this 
advice from the purest friendship—and I hope you will take it 
ag such, 


iS ¢ Goes 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


De etme ee 


A FRAGMENT. 


IT is my Mother's grave, said I—It issa sacred spot. 1 often. 
come here: And although it is now, nearly twenty years since 
she first reposed here, stili I love to be here. It affords me 
much, although melancholy pleasure. I was young when she 
died, but I was old enough to know her worth. It was but last 
week I came here, and under this large oak read her funeral 
discourse. Her spirit, methought, seemed to smile at the pious 
eulogy pronounced upon her character, by her worthy Pastor. 
Sut in truth, it was simply just; although, with a masters touch, 
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it portrayed her many virtues, it fell far short of the original. 
In life, said her Pastor, Christ was her spiritual master; in death, 
her Redeemer. In life, said he, she considered Christ “the way, 
the only door of hope ;’—in death, the fruition of that hope. In 
life, she knew her master’s voice, in death she followed him. In 
life, she was humble, meek and penitent—in death, confidently 
and faithfully resigned her soul to God. In life, she was an 
example to all mothers—in death, a picture of all true christians. 
In life, the world had no charms—in dying, death had no sting, 
grave had no victory; for she heard the gentle and seraphick in- 
vitation from above, “ Sister spirit come away.” And as “ Christ 
has risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them that 
slept,"—so she looked forward tod a glorious resurrection; toa 
future crown of glory. ‘ And do you believe, said she, in the 


resurrection of the dead,—do you believe that all these who lie — 


in “this neglected spot,” will again awake, again be reanimated 
with the breath of life ?—“ Can-these dry bones live?” Do I be- 
lieve—I exclaimed, yes—thank God my faith is whole. Ido 
verily believe in the resurrection; but, “ with what body they 
will come;” I confess, I can hardly conjecture,—but that is of 
small importance. It is enough for me to believe, “that this 
corruptible must put on incorruption ;” that this body “ will be 
raised a spiritual body,” —that, although “ it is sown in: weak- 
ness, it will be raised‘in power.” And as, “we have borne the 
image of the earthly,” and as “ flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God ;” so, in the resurrection, we may conclude, that 
“God will give to every seed his own body,” but that, “ it will bear 
the image of the heavenly” also. And, as in heaven, “ there is 
no marriage, nor giving im marriage,” so these bodies, when rais- 
ed, we may suppose, will have none of those worldly passions, 
feelings and sympathies, which they had in life—they will be 
purely celestial—entirely free from the corruption of mortality ; 
made as they were in Adam, “ after the image” of their maker. 
And as “one star differeth from another star in glory,"—so we 
may conclude, that the resurrection of some will be more glori- 
ous than others; nay, it may be, that some will not awake to 


glory, but to eternal shame—to eternal pain and misery—pbut, 
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“from everlasting damnation, good Lord delwer us.” And car 
you believe, said she, in elernal punishment? Ask me not my 
belief in this, said I—but let us all hope for the best, and with 
full faith, let us all rely on the merits of our Redeemer, for I do 
verily believe, “there is no other name given under heaven, 
whereby we can be saved.” But I am willing to acknowledge, 
that, with respect to the resurrection ; that it contradicts human 
reason and philosophy, or at least, by no mode of natural reason- 
ing, that we can adopt; can we arive at such a conclusion, that 
the dead will be raised: But the resurrection is not a subject of 
ratiocination; it is altogether a matter of faith and revelation, 
Our Saviour foretold his own resurrection—and thereby estab- 
lished a faith in the resurrection of all. We ought therefore, to 
believe; and if we pray to be humble, and spiritually mind- 
ed, we shall believe. Our faith will be unqualified and com- 
plete. Whaisoever we ask, if we do not “ask amiss,” we have 
assurance, we shall receive. Well, I hope what you say is true, 
said she, but I think differently ; but I must bid good bye, Sir,— 
I come here also, upon a visit—though I believe with far differ- 
ent feelings from yours. I had rather meet with you, most any 
where else, than here; good evening, Sir. 

Think differently, said 1, to myself, after she was gone»~—Is it 
possible she is an infidel! she—whom I have known so long; 
so accomplished and elegant—with so much sensibility—with 
such a cultivated mind; with a heart, that, I thought enshrin- 
ed all the virtues—in whose. society, I have so often revel- 
ed on taste, sentiment, and refinement—and for whom I have so 
often sighed in her absence. Is she an unbeliever in religion ? 
No, it cannot be. She thinks differently tobe sure, but she 
must have alluded to-———what—does she not believe in the 
resurrection? Does she not believe in the christian religion ? 
But it may be, she alluded to efernity of punishment; upon this 
subject, she thinks differently from me. She may think, with 
thousands of other professing christians, that the infinite mercy 
of God, will extend to universality of salvation. But I did not 
tell her, what my opinion was upon this point. In fact, I hard- 
ly know myself, whether | have any opinion. God cannot be 
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unmerciful, and yet. justice must be done. Does justice then 
militate with mercy? Rather let me believe it will be adminis- 
tered in the most tender mercy. What? Father of an infinite 
mercy, condemn his children? But are we his-children? Have 
we aright to say Father? But I will follow her; I will know 
what she means; I will be satisfied. She must not—she shall 
not be an infidel—I had rather follow her to the grave. 


— 2+ o-- 


FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 





A Teur nm Quest of Genealogy, through several parts of Wales, 
Somersctshire, and Wiltshire, in, a Series of Letters to a Friend 
an Dublin ; interspersed nith a Description of Stourhead and 
Stonehenge. Together with various anecdotes, and curious 
Fragments from a MS. Collection ascribed to Shakespeare. By 
a Barrister. 8vo. 12s. Illustrated by Eight Views. 


FROM the Dedication tothe Hon. Matthew Fortescue, we 
learn, that the author of these letters, which are addressed to 
Charles, O’Brien, Esq. having quitted the country, the Editor, 
Mr. H. Jones, set about the task of preparing them for the press ; 
and certainly, no.one would undertake the office with greater 
propriety, Mr. Jones. having been the Tourist’s companion in 
the route described,, 

The letters are written in an easyvand pleasant style, and ex- 
hibit a strong mind, and vivid imagination. But the most orig- 
inal part of the volume (at least, that which, perhaps, will first 
attract curiosity from the title page) is.the Shakspearian MSS. ; 
a suspicious article, our-readers well know. 

It seems, that in October 1807, our author. purchased these at 
an auction in Carmarthen;———but we may as well let him speak 
for himself, p. 29. 

“ On our return from the morning’s ramble, I was tempted to 
enter an auction-room, where, amongst other articles, books were 
selling, in the Catalogue, said to have belonged to a-person late- 
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ly dead, who had left, as I was informed, very little more to pay 
for his lodgings, which he had occupied for three months only. 
He was a stranger, had something eecentrick and mysterious 
about him, passed off for an Irishman, but was suspected to have 
been one from North Wales. I bought two or three printed 
books, and one manuscript quarto volume, neatly written, im- 
porting to be verses and letters that passed between Shakespeare 
and Anna Hatheway, whom he married, as well ag letters to 
and from him and others, with a curious journal of Shakespeare, 
an account of many of his plays, and memoirs of his life by him- 
self, &c. By the account at the beginning, it appears to have 
been copied from an «ld manuscript in the hand-writing of Mrs. 
Shakespeare, which was so damaged when discovered at a house 
of a gentleman in Wales, whose ancestor had married one of the 
Hatheways, that, to rescue it from oblivion, a process was made 
use of, by which the original was sacrificed to the transcript. 
Bound up with it is another manuscript tract, written in an an- 
tiquated but fair hand, though on paper much discoloured and 
damaged, a collection of old Prophecies, translated from the an- 
cient British language, supposed all to relate to Wales, witha 
note prefixed, importing that they were translated, during a voy- 
age to Guiana, by a Welshman on board Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
ship, and written with a pen made out of the quill of an Eagle, 
from a finely illuminated vellum book, said to have come from 
the abbey of Strata Florida, and in the possession of a relation 
to the last abbot, then on board the same ship. This small tract 
appears to have been interleaved by the last, or some very late 
possessor, as a vehicle for notes vartorum on several of the proph- 
ecies, which appear to be unravelled with considerable ingenui- 
ty, and a strong spice of satire ; with an account how and. when 
the notes, evidently very modern, were obtained. The style 
of the original has something very turgid and oracular in it. I 
bought it for half-a-crown; and persuading myself that it may be 
what it professes, I am very proud of the acquisition. Some of 
the poetry is very striking, though full of odd conceits, yet much 
in the manner of our great dramatist. His Journal, recording, 
ike most diaries. the most trifling events, carries you hack to 
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the days of Queen Bess, and you are brought acquainted with 
things that history never informs you of. I know by this de- 
scription I make your mouth water. Perhaps I may treat you 
with a specimen of this curious farrago before I invite you to 
feast upon it.” . 

After this, we hear no-‘more’ about our author’s new purchase, 
till p. 187; where he says, 

“ Among the fragments ascribed to Shakespeare, | have been 
much struck with several of the little poetical pieces, full of 
quaint ard brilliant conceits, and smacking strongly of the great 
dramatist’s playful manner. But the most interesting portion of 
it consists of letters that passed between him, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Southampten, Richard Sadleir, 
Henry Cuffe, &c. part of a journal, like most journals, carried 
on for a month together, then suspended during a period of four 
or five years; and memoirs of his own time, written by himself. 
Some of the items are uncommonly curious, as they give you 
not only the costume of the age he lived in, but let you into his 
private and domestick life, and the rudiments of his vast con- 
ception. , As the volume professing itself to be a transcript of 
an old manuscript collection found in a state of such decay as to 
render it necessary, on account of a curious process made use 
of, to sacrifice the original to the copy, is prefaced with a short 
history of its discovery, and the proofs of its authenticity ; I be- 
lieve I shall, if ever I succeed in my Hyifordd adventure, and 
have leisure to arrange it, publish the whole; yet in the mean 
time I will not so far tantalize you as not to treat you witha 
specimen of this curious farrago, but shall tack on to this let- 
ter a small sample of the prose and verse. 


“With a Ringe in Forme of a Serpent, a Gift to his Belovyd An- 
na, from W.S. 


“ Withinn this goulden circlette’s space, 
Thie yvorie fingers form’d to clippe, 

How manie tender vows have place, 
Seal’d att the altaur on mie lippe. 


“Then as thie finger it shall presse, 
©! bee its magicke not confined, 
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And let this sacred hoope noe lesse 
Have force thie faithfull hart to binde. 


‘“‘ Nor though the serpent’s forme it beare, 
Emblenie mie fond conceipt to sute, 
Dred thou a foe.in ambushe theare 
To tempt thee to forbideen frute. 


* The frute that Hymen in our reche 

By Heven’s first commaund hath placed, 
Holy love, without a breche. 

Of anie law, maie pluck and taste: 


** Repeted taste—and yett the joye 
Of such.a taste will neaver cloie, 

So that our appetits wee bringe 
Withinn the cumpass of this ringe. 


“ A letter inscribed ‘To Mistress Judith Hatheway, with mie 


hartie Commendations.’ 
“GOOD COZEN JUDITH, 

“JT am out of necessitie to enact the part of secretarie te my 
wife, or shee would have payd her owne dett; for in trying te 
save a little robin from the tiger jawe of puss, her foote slipped, 
and her righte waiste therebie putt out of joynte, which hath bin 
soe paynfull as to bring on a feaver, and has left her delicat 
frame verie weake and feeble; wherefore I have takin her a 
countrie loging, im a howse adjoyning the paddock of Sir Waul- 
ter Rawleigh, at Iselinton, where that great man, shut in, often 
regales himself with a pipe of his new plant called tibacca, in a 
morning, whilst the whole world is too narrowe for his thought, 
whiche I hear helpeth it muche, and may be said for a trueth to 
enable him to drawe light from smoke. In an evnyng he sum- 
tymes condesends to fumigate my rurale arboure withe it, and 
betweene evrie blast makes newe discovries, and contrives newe 
settelinentes in mie lyttle globe. Mie Romeo and Juliett, part- 
lie a child of yours, for in its cradle you had the fondlyng of it, 
is nowe out of leding strynges, and newlie launched into the 
world, and will shortlie kiss your faire hand. 1 think mie Nurse 
must remynd you of ould Debborah, at Charlecot; I owne shee 
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was mie moddel: and in mie Apotticary you will discover ould 
Gastrell, neere the churche at Stratford; but to make amendes 
for borrowing him for mie scene, I have got him sevrall presery- 
ed serpents, stuffed byrds, and other rare foraign productions, 
from the late circumnavigators. * 

“ Thankes for the brawne, which younge Ben, who suppd last 
nighte with us, commended hugelie, his stomach prooving he did 
not flater, and drank the helth of the provyder in a cupp of 
strong Stratford. 

“You are a good soule for moistning mie mulberrie-tree this 
scorching wether, the which you maye remembre that I planted 
when last with you, rather too late, after the cuckow had sung 
on Anna’s birth-daie, and I hope you maie live to gether berries 
from it, but not continew unweddid till then. 

“Have you gott my littel sonnett on planting it? for if you 
have not, it is lost, like a thousand other scraps, of mie pen. 
And soe poor Burton, my ould schoolmaster, is gone to that 
‘bourne from which noe traviller returns,’ I fancy I still see 
him, when every Munday morning, as was constantlie his cus- 
tome, he gave a newe pointe to his sprygges of byrch, growen 
blunted in the service of the forgone week; a practise felt 
throw the whole schoole, from top to bottome --«-------------- 
ane e renee eneneeeee You maie soone look to hear from your. 
crippled kinswoman, whose limm is much restored by Sir Christ- 
opher Hatton’s poultise; soe fare ye well, and lett us live in 
your remembraunce, as you. assuredlie doe in that of your sin- 
ceare and lovyng Cozen, 

, “ WILLIAM SHAKSPERE\ 

“ From my Loginge at 

Iselinton, June 12mo, 
155--.” 


To the foregoing we shall add a few other of these Shakspea- © 
rean dainties, omitting the extracts from Shakspeare’s Journal ; 
in which, however, we find, that in those days “ the flea, this 
little chartered lybertine, as impudentlie runs his capers in the 
Qeen’s Majestie’s ruffee, as Mistress Shakspere’s.” . 
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“ Out of Shakespeare's own Memoirs, by Himself. 

‘“ Having an ernest desier to lerne forraine tonges, it was mie 
goode happ to have in my fathere’s howse an Ittalian, one Gi- 
rolamo Albergi, tho he went bye the name of Francestg Manzi- 
ni, a dier of woole; but he was not what he wished to passe 
for; he had the breedinge of a gentilman, and was a righte 
sounde scholer. It was he tought me the littel Italian I know, 
and rubbid up my Lattin; we redd Bandello’s Novells togither, 
from the which I getherid some delliceous flowres to stick in mie 
dramattick poseys. He was nevew to{Battisto Tibaldi, who 
made a translacion of the Greek poete, Homar, into Ittalian, he 
showed me a coppy of it givin him by hys kinsman, Ercolo Ti- 
baldi. e 

“ He tould me his uncle’s witt was neaver s# brylliaunt, and 
he neaver compoasid soe well, as when he was officiatyng att 
the shryne of one of the foulest of all the Roman deities, and had 
left a large vollume of refiexiones whilst emploied after this 
sorte, intituled, Penstert digeriti. 

“ Altho he trusted me with muche, yet he smothered some 
secrettes whoose blazin was not to be to eares of fleshe and bloud, 
that dyed withe him. 

“ His whole story known meethinkes would have bin a riche 
tyssew for the Muses. By an Itallian stansa tyed rownd withe 
a knott of awborn hayer found hanging att hys brest, hys mis- 
fortun, and thatt mysterie he studyed to throwe over it, was 
oweing to an erlie passione for a fayer mayden at Mantau, 
whiche urgid him to kill his rivalle in a duell. 

“ His knolege of dying woolle was nott that he was broughte 
upp to the trade, butt from his being deepe in all kinds of alky- 
my, wherewith he was wont to say he could produse good owt 
of baser metalles, butt he would not increse the miseryes of man- 
kynd. What would yong Benn have gyven to have knowne 
hym ?” 
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“ To the Belovyd of the Muses and Mee. 


*t Sweete swanne of Avon, thou whoose art 
>. €an mould at will the human hart, 
-~~e . > Can drawe from all who reade or heare, # 
‘The unresisted smile and teare: 


** By thee a vyllege maiden found, 

No eare had I for mesured sounde; _ 
To dresse the fleese that Willie wrought 
Was all I knewe, was all I saught. 


* At thie softe lure too quicke I flewe, 
Enamor’d of thie songe I grewe; - 

The distaffe soone was layd aside, 

And all mie woork thie straynes supply’d. 


“Thou gavest at first th’ inchanting quill, 
And everie kiss convay’d thie skill ; 
Unfelt, ye maides, ye cennot tell 

The wondrouse force of suche a spell. 


‘« Nor marvell if thie breath tranfuse 
.A charme repleate with everie muse ; 
They cluster rounde thie lippes, and thyne 
Distill theire sweetes improv’d on myne. 
“Anna HaTHEWAY.” 


HRHKE* 
«To the Peerlesse Anna, the Magnette of mie Affectionnes. 
‘‘ Not that mie native fieldes I leve, ’ ~ 
Swelles in myne eie the scaulding teare, 


Or biddes with sighes mye bosom heave ; 
* A wyse man’s countrie’s everie wheare : 


“Not that I thus am rudelye torne t 
Farre from the muses’ haunte I love, 


‘¢# Tn a letter from Milton to Peter Heimbach, as quoted in that valua- 
ble accession to the biography of this country, the Life of Milton, by Doc- 
tor Symmons, I remember an expression, echoed, as it were, from the great 
dramatist : 

* Patria est, ubsicunque est? 

‘*+ This seems to have been written on his quitting the country in con- 
sequence of his juvenile adventure with a party of deer-stealers, as the little 
poem which followsin the collection from Anna clearly settles, 
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With manlie mynde this might be borne, 
Else wheare the muse might friendlie proove : 


‘+ But, ah! with thyne mie vitall thredde 
So close is twysted, that to parte 


From thee, or e’er the bridal bedde f 
Was scarselie tastid, breakes mie harte. 


‘* Ob! would the fatall syster’s steele 
Be streched to cutt her worke inn twayné, 


Whthelde whiche destynes me to feele 
That lyfe thus lenthen’d is butt payne. 





‘+ But yett a whyle her sheares be stayde, 
For dieing I would fayne reclyne 
On Anna’s brest, and theare be layde 
Wheare Anna’s duste mote wedde withe myne.” 





The reader of this volume may promise himself much amuse: 
ment and useful information, without fear of disappointment. 


‘6+ By this it appears that Shakspeare had but, just been married when 
the deer-stealing frolick took place; a circumstance to which, in all proba- 
bility, we owe the noblest compotisions of human genius. 
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FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 





A GENUINE LETTER, 


FROM THE PERSIAN ENVOY, MIRZA ABUL HASSAN, 
T'o ike Lord, or Gentleman, without name, who lately write Letter 
to him, and ask very much to gwe Answer. 
SIR, MY LORD, 

WHEN you write to me, some time ago, to give my thought 
of what I see good and bad this country, that time I not speak 
English very well—now I read, I write much little better—now 
I give to you my think. In this country bad not too much, every 
thing very good—but suppose I not tell. something little bad, 
then you say I tell all flattery—therefore I tell most bad thing. 
{ not like such crowd in evening party every night—in cold 
weather-not very good—now, hot weather, much too bad. I ve- 
ry much astonish, every day now much, hot than before.— 


Pretty beautiful ladies come sweat that not very good—I always 
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afraid some old Lady in great crowd come dead, that not very 
good, and spoil my happinéss.—I think old Ladies after 85 years 
not come to evening party that much better.—Why for take so 
much trouble? Some other thing little bad.—Very beautiful 
young Lady, she got ugly fellow for husband, that not very good, 
very shocking.—I ask Sir Gore why for this. He says me, per- 
haps he very good man, not handsome no matter, perhaps got 
too much money, perhaps got title—I say I not like that, all very 
shocking.—'T his all bad I know-—now I say good.—English people 
all very good people-—all very happy-do what they like, say what 
like, write in Newspaper what like. I love English people very 
much, they very good, very civil to me.—I tell my King English 
love Persian very much.—English King best man in world—he 
Jove his people very good much.—He speak very kind to me, 1 
Jove him very much.—Queen very best woman I ever saw.— 
Prince of Wales such a fine elegant beautiful man—TI not under- 
stand English enough proper to praise him—he is too great for 
my language—lI respect him same as my own King—I love him 
very much—his manner all the same as talisman and charm.— 
All the Princes very fine men, very handsome men, very sweet 
words, very affable.—I like. ail too, much.—I think the Ladies 
and Gentlemen this. country, most high rank, high. honour, very 


rich (except two or three) most good, very kind to inferiour peo- ° 


ples.—T his very good.—I go to see Chelsea—ail old men sit on 
grass, in shade of fine tree, fine river run by—beautiful place, 
plenty to eat, drink, good coat, every thing very good—-Sir Gore 
he tell me King Charles and King James,—lI say, Sir Gore, they 
not Mussulmans, but I think God love them very much. I think 
God he love the King very well for keeping up that charity— 
then I see one small regiment of children go to dinner—one 
small boy he say thanks to God for eat, for drink, for cloathes— 
other little boys they all answer Amen, then I cry a littlke—my 
heart too much pleased.—This. all very good for two things——one 
thing God very much please—two. things. soldiers. fight much bet- 
ter because see their good king take care of old wounded fathers and. 
little children.—T hen I go to Greenwich—that too good place— 


such a fine sight make me a little sick for joy—all old men so 
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happy, eat dinner so well—fine house—fine beds—all very good, 
This very good country—English ladies very handsome, 


very beautiful—I travel great deal; I go Arabia, I go Calcutta, 
Hyderabad, Poonah, Bombay, Georgia, Armenia, Constantino- 
ple, Malta, Gibraltar, I see best Georgian, Circassian, Turkish, 
Greek ladies, but nothing not so beautiful as English ladies—all 
very clever—speak French—speak English, speak Italian, play 
musick very well, sing very geod—very glad for me if Persian 
ladies like them; but English ladies speak such sweet words, 
think tell a little story, that not very good. One thing more I 
see, but I not understand that thing good or bad; last 'Thursday. 
I see some fine carriages, fine horses, thousand people go to look 
that carriages; I ask why for, they say me, that gentlemen on 
boxes, they drive their own carriage. I say, why for take so 
much trouble. ‘They say me, he drive very well, that very good 
thing. It rain very hard, some lord, some gentlemen, he get ve- 
ry wet; I say why he not goinside. They tell me good coach- 
man not mind, ‘get wet every day, will be much ashamed if go, 
inside, that I not understand. 3 
Sir, my Lord— 
Good night— 


ABUL HASSAN. 
9, Mansfield-street, May 19, 1810. 


—Dt- oo 


A TAR, growing sick of his business, deserted his ship, went 
into the country, and hired himself to a farmer. He was imme- 
diately set to ploughing, with a yoke of oxen and an old mare, 
called Jin. The sailor being wholly unacquainted with the 
management of the tacks, sheets, and bowlines of his old mare 
and oxen, in his first attempt to put about, missed stays, and by 
turning the yoke, threw Jin and the oxen all down in a heap to- 
gether. Jack, frightened with the confusion, bawled out for 
help. ‘The farmer asked, ‘ what is the matter ? ‘ Matter! matter, 
matter enough, by conscience, replied Jack, ‘ the larboard ox 
has got on the starboard side—old Jin has got foul in the rigs 
ging, and they are all going to the devil stern foremost.’ 
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—<J Oo: 


THE ODDS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE. 


TO Ella’s soft hand the full cup I presented ; 

*Twas my wish but to serve the fair maid : 

The offence, though unconscious, was highly resented, 
With ‘ Sir, I detest lemonade. | 


At the moment came R——=s the favourite youth 
Whom the ladies delight to command ; 

* Drink sweet Ella,’ he cried, ‘ for I tell you the truth, 
When I say, twas prepared by my hand.’ 


?Twas the sunshine of joy on the rose of her cheek, 
That beamed, as the glass she received : 

As she tasted, ‘ No more,’ she exclaimed, ‘ will I seek 
For a Ganymede.R——s my want has relieved.’ 


‘Thus the juice of the lemon to nectar was turned, 
By the contact of Cupid’s bright dart; 
For R——+s, the cup-bearer’s mystery had learned 


‘To promote his designs on a Goddess’ heart! 
ALEXIS. 
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A LOVE LETTER. 


FULL oft, my fair, in mirthful hour, 

Pve laugh’d ai Love’s transcendant power, 
And called it all delusion ; 

Yve thought its flame an idle fire, 

That led to many a wild desire, 
And passion’s mad effusion. 


i view’d its court as magick land 
Where, at the wave of wizard’s wand, 
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No wight refused obeying ; 
But where no falsely tempting scene 
Of shady grove or polished green 
Should ever find me straying. 


But now a feeling tender—new, 
Soft fluttering flies, to pleasure true, 
And all my breast transfuses— 
Tells me, that he who fove denies, 
The richest bliss that earth supplies, 

Or heaven could offer, loses. 


Yet not with wild tumultuous start, 
Does Passion whee] my subject heart, 
And make the flame affliction ; 
Though pure and strong, I feel the glow; 
Yet has its vigour learned to how 
To reason’s wise restriction. 


The gharms that lasting homage find, 


And firm the soul’s affection bind, 
Must in the soul be seated ; 
The form’s attractions, wane and cloy ; 
They yield an unsubstantial joy 
E’en by itself defeated. 


Affronting to the hallowed fire 
ts that base mania of desire 
Which to the form attaches ; 
Which takes of Love the outward stole, 
But nothing of its ray ef sou}, 
Or sacred rapture caiches. 


In her I love, perfection’s grace 

Steals o’er the figure and the face 
Or seems, to my inspection ; 

But ’tis the mind’s superiour charm, 

Join’d to a heart with feeling warm, 
That fastens my affection. 


Say, is a love so calm and mild, 
Borne by no frenzy’s whirlwind wild, 
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In no mad leaps believing ; 
By reason’s sage restraint control’d— 
Say, is a love that seems so cold 

A present worth receiving ? 


Then take it, sweetest girl, and know, 

That though restricted seems.its glow, 
And in no frenzy rages ; 

Th’ electrick flash must soon expire, 

The sun, who mildly checks his fire, 
Bestows his light through ages. 


Yet more: I'd make no sacrifice 

Which dignity or truth denies 
Even should it gain your favour ; 

Man’s independence of the mind, 

Must ne’er to passion be resigned, 
Or for an instant waver. 


But well I know the servile heart, 

Which plays the base submissive part, 
Will meet your indignation; 

And, vain coquetry far above, 

You never can bestow your love, 
Without your approbation. 


Thus freely are my thoughts display'd ; 

And now, the dread confession made, 
O kind be your decision ; 

Say, shall affection answer mine, 

Shall souls, that love, together join 
And never know division ? 


Then haste! the rapture teeming hour 
That leads us to the nuptial bower, 
And sees the Altar burning! 
O haste, ye years of married joy, 
Roll on your course with no alloy 
Of sacred bliss returning! 


The holy union of the soul, 
No chance shall change, no time control, 
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No rough misfortune sever ; 
Its charms will smooth life’s ruffled wave, 
And in the realms beyond the grave, 
We'll cherish it forever. 


Yo a Lady, to whom the fragrance of Roses is disagreeable. 


NO wonder the Lily should always contend, 
And always seem angry with the Rose, 

Since the Rose too presuming, dares to offend, 
The delicate R-——ca’s fair nose. 


rent > Ce 


VOTUM. (From cowpPEn’s rors.) 


O matutini rores, auraeque salubres, 

O nemora, et laetae rivis felicibus herb, 

Graminei colles, et amwznz in vallibus umbrae! 

Fata modd dederint quas olim in rure paterno 
Delicias, procul arte, procul formidine, novi, 

Quam vellum ignotus, quod mens mea semper avebat, 
Ante larum proprium placidam expectare senectam, 
Tum demium, exactis non infeliciter annis, 

Sortiri lacitum lapidem, aut sub cespite condi! 


A Poetical Translation is requested for our next. 
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